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SIR HENRY IRVING CRITICISED. 


NE of the most interesting and suggestive chapters 
in the biography of Sir Henry Irving might be 
made out of the printed criticism to which he has 
been exposed for nearly a quarter of a century. If 
any future historians of the stage should have the 
courage and perseverance to wade through it, they 
will find themselves not a little bewildered as to 
what his best claims to our admiration really were. 

No actor, it is clear, has ever caused wider divergences of 

opinion than he. Dr. Doran, speaking of the first appearance in 

London of John Philip Kemble, says that the fierceness and 

variety of the criticism denoted that an original actor had come 

before the town. Sir Henry Irving, a finer artist than Kemble, 
has had to face a more trying ordeal in this way, partly owing 
to the marvellous extension of the periodical press, but still 
more to the courage and decision, backed by unique gifts, 
with which he disregards some of the most cherished traditions 
and usages of the stage. Probably the “‘ fierceness and variety 
of criticism’’ in his case reached their highest about twenty 
years ago, when, not long after it had been oracularly declared 
at. Drury Lane that Shakspere spelt ruin and Byron bank- 
ruptcy to managers, the tenderness and force and poetic beauty 
of his Hamlet secured for a great but long-neglected play the 
unprecedented run of two hundred nights. At that period 
he was caricatured and lampooned and misrepresented 
to an extent of which English public itself furnishes few 
examples. The smaller fry of journalism seemed to think 
that he would have but a short-lived popularity. He was 

solemnly warned that his so-called ‘‘mannerisms’”—has a 

great artist of any kind ever been without some distinctive peculi- 

arity of style?—would prove the grave of his reputation. To 
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adapt a sarcastic phrase in one of Hazlitt’s criticisms upon 
Edmund Kean to our present purpose, “ it appeared that an in- 
genious set of persons, having observed certain mannerisms in 
the chief of the Lyceum company, went regularly to the theatre 
to confirm themselves in that singular piece of sagacity, and, 
finding that he had not altered them since they last saw him, 
were determined, until such a metamorphosis was effected, not to 
allow a particle of genius to him, or of taste or common-sense to 
those who were not stupidly blind to anything but his defects.” 
Meanwhile, however, the magnetism of the actor had had its in- 
evitable effect; he made a large public for himself, and his posi- 
tion as the head of his profession became practically unassailable. 
He is now allowed on nearly all hands to be a great actor, a great 
manager, a great educator. Nevertheless, he remains an object 
of shallow detraction on a smaller scale. The pre-eminence he 
has attained is not without its drawbacks. ‘‘ No subject?” editors 
used to say to smart helpers in the dull season; ‘‘then let us 
have a fling at Irving.” 

Curioas among the curiosities of criticism is an article con- 
tributed to the latest number of the National Review by Mr. 
William Wallace, who is already known as a writer in the staid 
and erudite Academy on contemporary verse. In no sense, we 
are constrained to say, is he fitted to discuss “‘ Sir Henry Irving’s 
claims,” with which he professes to deal. He approaches his 
subject as a recluse rather than from a practical point of view, 
He has but a limited power of perception; he fails to under- 
stand the requirements of latter-day audiences; he is not 
invariably consistent with himself. Like other self-constituted 
critics, Mr. Wallace holds that pure theatrical art is sacrificed 
at the Lyceum to beauty and completeness of mise en scéne. Sir 
Henry Irving has “ wrought his downfall as an actor by his 
brilliance as a manager.” ‘‘ Each production surpassed its pre- 
decessor ; architects, artists, musicians, all had a share in bring- 
ing to life again these actual pictures of old-world revelry, while 
acting, as an art in itself, became submerged by the surroundings. 
It was not till we had examined through our opera-glasses the 
scenery and dresses that we settled down to listen to the play.” 
As to the attitude of mind disclosed in this last sentence 
only say that it is not that of appreciative people in general. In 
point of fact, such players as Sir Henry Irving and Miss Terry 
can have no idea of effacing themselves on the stage, and it is 
abundantly clear that the aim of the former as a manager is simply 
to provide them both with surroundings at once correct, 
artistic, and complete. If success at a theatre is to be achieved 
by mere spectacular effect, without the aid of rare histrionic 
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talents, why, we may ask, has not some capitalist come forward 
to make the experiment? ‘We all know,” continues Mr. 
Wallace, ‘‘ the story of the Cardinal’s robe which had to be 
procured for Wolsey; but as far as acting was concerned red 
flannel would have done as wellas costly Genoese silk.” Per- 
haps it would not; Sir MHenry Irving, as an authority 
on costume, might have something to say here. Logic, 
as we have already hinted, is not one of Mr. Wallace’s strong 
points. After asserting that Sir Henry Irving has wrought his 
downfall as an actor by his brilliance as a manager, he admits 
that in the closing scenes of Becket, ‘“‘ where, with nothing but a 
painted cloth to represent the cell, no dress save a black and 
white habit, we saw the patience and piteous resignation of the 
Benedictine waiting for the last, the actor seemed to fill the 
stage with the muteness of his eloquence, with the inactivity of 
his action, if such expressions may be permitted.’ This is very 
much like a contradiction in terms. Nor does Mr. Wallace 
appear to have a close acquaintance with at least one capital 
production of European literature. In effect, he complains that 
Sir Henry Irving’s Mephistopheles is light and sportive in tone. 
Did he expect to see on the stage a Satan according to Milton? 
If so, we recommend him to read Goethe’s tragedy, as he may 
see that the actor merely followed and realised the meaning of 
his author. Mr. Wallace falls into increased confusion of 
thought as he goes on. Sir Henry Irving’s portraitures have 
“too much pathetic picturesqueness,”’ “‘ too many claims on our 
private sympathy.” ‘‘ Let him represent the most atrocious 
villain in the dramatic répertotre, and he will show us a stricken 
martyr demanding our acquiescence in his guilt, tearing our 
heartstrings, instead of stirring us to rend him limb from limb.” 
It would be interesting to know how far the “ stricken martyr ”’ 
is to be found in Sir Henry Irving’s Louis XI., Macbeth, 
Richard III., Iago, Dubosq, and one or two other “ atrocious 
villains” made familiar to us at the Lyceum. Sir Henry Irving, 
we are next informed by Mr. Wallace, is an actor ‘‘ of moments.” 
The same thing used to be said by small critics of Edmund 
Kean, the unity and grandeur of whose conceptions have now, by 
the concurrent testimony of the best of his contemporaries, be- 
come one of the highest traditions of the English stage. We 
have no sort of doubt that a similar distinction is in store for Sir 
Henry Irving. 

Enough has already been said to show how far Mr. Wallace is 
to be trusted for guidance on his subject, whether as to know- 
ledge, clearness of reasoning, or power of appreciation. Buta 
question which he raises towards the end of his unintentionally 
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amusing article should not be overlooked. Possibly with particu- 
lar aspirations of his own, he complains that Sir Henry Irving 
has done but little for a new development of the drama. ‘“‘ Surely,” 
he says, ‘‘ there are modern dramatists of repute who have claims 
to recognition on the part of the Lyceum manager, just as much 
as modern painters and modern composers have. . . . If 
the Lyceum is to be regarded as the home of rhetoric and poetry, 
if it is to be identified with the best workmanship in dramatic 
material, as well as in representation and expression, the drama- 
tists must not be ignored. . . . With all our gratitude to 
Sir Henry Irving for what he has given us at the Lyceum—given 
with a liberal hand, with the utmost conscientiousness, and with 
a full acknowledgment of his influence—we feel that he has yet 
to complete his purpose by appearing in a part written bya 
modern dramatist which will bring together all the stray 
leaves of detail, of thought and expression, and weave from 
them a wreath befitting the actor, his theatre, and his art.” 
But where are such dramatists as Mr. Wallace speaks of 
to be found? For some years we have suffered from a 
singular dearth of dramatic genius. Sir Henry Irving, 
we are sure, is eager to secure a fine original piece in his way, 
but is generally unable to get one. His strength lies in the tragic, 
the historic, and the romantic; and the most competent 
dramatists ofthe day—Mr. Pinero, Mr. Grundy, and Mr. Jones— 
are loth to trust themselves in these regions. Even as it is, 
however, his record as to the production of original works is more 
remarkable than Mr. Wallace would have us suppose. Since 
1871-2, when the success of The Bells made him the dominant 
influence at the Lyceum, he has given—we mention them in 
their chronological order—Charles I., Eugene Aram, Philip, 
Queen Mary, Vanderdecken, Iolanthe, The Cup, Ravenswood, 
Becket, King Arthur, and other new pieces, while more are 
understood to be in preparation. Apart from comedy in its 
largest sense, this list may be taken as virtually exhaustive of the 
dramatic genius of our time. But for Sir Henry Irving, as 
everybody knows, Becket would not have appeared on the stage 
at all. He saw the possibilities of an acting drama in an unact- 
able dramatic poem, and Lord Tennyson readily fell in with his 
views. In all the circumstances, we hope, Mr. Wallace not- 
withstanding, that Sir Henry Irving will adhere to the policy he 
has hitherto followed. He is the one great interpreter of Shak- 
spere to-day; he has made Shakspere popular with all classes, 
and he would do well to go on playing Shakspere instead of 
frittering away his genius and energy and capital upon plays 
such as Mr. Wallace would probably favour. 
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LADY MONCKTON. 

NLY a few weeks ago, when Mr. Willard withdrew The 
Regue’s Comedy, and so brought his season at the Garrick 
Theatre to & close, it was announced—and with some show of 
authority—that Lady Monckton, the Lady Clarabut of Mr. 
Jones’s play, intended to discontinue the active exercise of a 
profession to which she has been so closely attached. If this 
determination be a final one, or rather, if the subject of this brief 
sketch continue to feel herself unequal to the nervous strain of 
theatrical work, it is not too much to say that our stage will be 
to an appreciable extent the loser. Lady Monckton, it is well 
known, has identified herself with a class of character which is 
wont to exercise the managerial mind -not a little when the 
casting of a modern play is in progress. It is easy enough to 
find actresses to deliver in merely competent fashion the lines 
which latter-day dramatists are wont to put in the mouths of 
their “society” dames; but it is by no means easy to 
secure in these cases the ease, the air, and the distinc- 
tion which Lady Monckton brought to such parts as Mrs. 
Campion Blake in The Crusaders, and Lady Clarabut in The 
Rogue’s Comedy. After her earlier successes in more strongly 
emotional characters, these impersonations came as a welcome 
surprise, and added to the list of the actress’s admitted gifts a 
degree of versatility with which few of her admirers had credited 
her. It was no sudden whim that originally drew Lady Monckton 
to the stage. For her love of histrionic art an ancestry in whose 
veins ran a goodly measure of Gallic bloud is doubtless respon- 
sible. But theatrical temptations in the heart of Suffolk are 
few ; and it was not until after her marriage in 1858 with Mr. 
(now Sir) John Monckton, the present Town Clerk of London, 
that opportunity began to familiarise her with the glare of the 
footlights. Lady Monckton’s career upon the amateur stage lies 
well within the recollection of mature playgoers. Her triumphs 
in those days were many ; and when, some ten years ago, the pro- 
duction of Jim the Penman at the Haymarket first introduced 
her to the professional boards, our theatres gained an actress 
whose resources had already been developed to the full. In such 
parts as the Princess Claudia in The Red Lamp, Mrs. Seabrook 
in Captain Swift, Mrs. Cross in The Idler, the actress achieved 
_some of her greatest successes ; while, as we have said, her more 
recent appearances in a lighter order of character have made it a 
matter for real regret that the career of so accomplished and 

conscientious an artist should have reached its close. 
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Che Round Cable. ‘ 


THE ACTOR-MANAGER. 
By Henry EL.iott. 


yt: the good old subject has cropped up again, very probably 

because, during the ‘dead season,” writers about the 
theatre are in want of topics to discuss, and are obliged some- 
times to fall back upon venerable and worn-out matter. You 
would have supposed that this particular controversy had been 
laid at rest for ever. But no; an erratic, not to say eccentric, 
publicist, famous for his tendency to run amuck—Mr. Clement 
Scott—has thought fit to resurrect 1t, and to repeat, regarding it, 
all the old fallacies and misrepresentations—the fallacies in 
argument, the misrepresentations of fact. Is it worth while again 
to refute the one and to expose the other? You would not think 
so; and yet there are those who are still impressed by fallacy 
and misrepresentation, however ancient, so that they be re-stated 
with sufficient loudness and self-confidence. It ought not to be 
necessary at this time of day to assert the right of the actor- 
manager to exist ; and yet the assertion must be made. 

Our erratic friend begins characteristically by admitting that 
“some of the most successful managers of theatres in London 
have been actors,” and then goes on to deprecate the introduction 
into the quarrel of the names of Macready, Charles Kean, Phelps, 
Henry Irving, and Bancroft, on the ground that these actor- 
managers are “ brilliant exceptions to the general rule of a bad 
system.” Brilliant exceptions! If to these names you add those 
of Buckstone, Wyndham, James and Thorne, Hare and Kendal, 
Terry, Barrett, Tree, Alexander, Willard, you have a list of the 
most notable theatrical managements of our time. What has 
our friend to say against the artistic achievements of the men 
last-named? The mere statement of a thesis is not sufficient ; it 
ought to be supported by some definite and substantial proof. 
Among the managers of our day who were not actors one may 

mention Bunn, Maddox, E. T. Smith, Chatterton. Is anyone 
prepared to argue that we obtained from these worthy gentlemen 
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results more artistic than we have secured from the above-named 
actor-managers? Not that there is any occasion to depreciate the 
performances of the lay or non-acting managers, many of whom 
—such as Mr. D’Oyly Carte for example—have done excellent 
work in their time. All we have to do here is to resist the theory 
that the actor-manager is necessarily an enemy to art. 

What, after all, are our eccentric friend’s ‘‘ arguments? ’’ What 
are the charges he prefers? Well, the first is that actors and 
actresses are of necessity ‘“‘inordinately vain,” and, when they 
become managers, look after ‘“‘ themselves in the first instance 
and their pockets in the second.” The plays they produce are 
produced for their self-advancement ; they don’t employ the best 
artists because they cannot bear to be effaced by a rival; and 
they so crush the ambition of the youthful player that, if he 
desires to distinguish himself, he must needs become a manager 
in turn. 

Now, as to the “‘ inordinate vanity” of the actor-manager, one 
might ask, in the first place, whether it could possibly exceed 
that of the writer on theatrical matters who appears to consider 
that his own views on all points are the only ones consistent 
with sanity and honesty, and who presses them upon the public 
and the profession, in season and out of season, wsque ad nauseam ? 
Putting this aside, however, we find on examination that what 
the theatrical commentator calls the ‘inordinate vanity” of 
actor-managers is, in reality, nothing more than their necessary 
acceptance of the public appreciation of their powers. What 
makes it possible for an actor to become a manager? His 
popularity with playgoers—a popularity earned generally by 
personal qualities and hard work. When a syndicate or a few 
friends place an actor or an actress at the head of a theatre, it is 
usually, if not always, because that actor or actress has such a 
following among theatre-lovers as to ensure, to all appearance, 
the commercial success of the enterprise. When an actor ventures 
his own money in management, it is also because he believes he 
has a sufficient number of admirers to warrant him in taking such 
a step. The step once taken, the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating. If the public flocks to the actor-manager’s theatre, he is 
justified in assuming that they approve of his action—that it is 
he, or at least he mainly, who is the magnet that draws them. 
Would our erratic friend advise Sir Henry Irving, Mr. Tree, or 
Mr. Alexander to produce a play in which he either did not figure 
at all or figured only in a tiny part ? The fact is that the successful 
actor-manager—the actor-manager who fills his coffers—has every 
right to assume that the public desires to see his artistic gifts 
worthily and interestingly utilized. Our friend calls this ‘‘ look- 
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ing after oneself.” Well, this, as it happens, is what the public 
wishes its favourite actors to do. It is not vanity, it is sheer 
policy and nothing more, which leads the actor-manager to choose, 
accept, or commission a play in which he can be seen to more 
or less advantage. 

That the actor-manager should “look after his pockets” is 
surely not to be regarded as acrime? How else is he to pay his 
way? The pity is that he does not always think sufficiently of 
the box-office. In the case of a certain play produced in-London 
not so long ago, the actor-manager (so modest was he) did not 
“come on”’ until about the middle of the second act. The piece 
did not attract, and this over-modesty of the “ star” had much to 
do, we may be sure, with its comparative failure. Had the actor- 
manager in question thought only of his pocket, he would never 
have produced that play; he would have produced something in 
which he was prominent throughout. 

To say that the plays produced by actor-managers are always 
produced for their “‘ self-advancement ” is to talk sheer nonsense. 
The case just mentioned is an instance in point. Many others 
will at once occur to playgoers with memories. Look, for example, 
at Mr. Alexander’s record. Not until he brought out The Prisoner 
of Zenda had he anything approaching to a “star” part. In 
Sunlight and Shadow, Lady Windermere’s Fan, and Liberty Hali, 
he shared honours with Miss Marion Terry ; in Mrs. Tanqueray 
he ceded the pas to Mrs. Campbell, and gave full opportunities to 
Miss Roselle and Mr. Maude; in The Masqueraders he was only 
one of a trio which included Mrs. Campbell and Mr. Waring ; 
in The Importance of Being Earnest his réle was no more effective 
than that of Mr. Aynesworth ; in The Triumph of the Philistines 
the most striking parts were those of Mr. Waring and Miss 
Nesville. Take, again, the instance of Mr. Hare, who, at the 
Garrick, played second or third fiddle persistently until, in A 
Pair of Spectacles, he happened upon an excellent réle, which, 
nevertheless, was not a whit more telling than that which he 
assigned to Mr. Groves. There is, in truth, a point at which an 
actor-manager, be he sufficiently eminent, cannot be said, truth- 
fully, to produce any play for his “‘ self-advancement.” For many 
& year back Sir Henry Irving has been our leading actor; and 
nothing that he could do, however splendidly, could add materially 
to a fame which was, and is, world-wide. The artist who has 
triumphed as Iago does not put on Cymbeline in order to be seen 
in the character of Iachimo. 

But, indeed, to exhibit the foolishness of our erratic friend’s 
contentions is to slay the slain. There is that old story of the 
actor-manager not bearing a brother near the throne. Inci- 
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dentally, we have dealt with that already. Betterton, Garrick, 
Kemble, Macready, Charles Kean, Phelps, all, as we know, 
were actor-managers. But Betterton showed xo jealousies, nor 
did Kean ; Garrick acted with Quin; Macready brought out Miss 
Faucit; Kemble allowed himself to be effaced by his sister ; 
Phelps engaged Miss Glyn, Miss Atkinson, Miss Addison, 
George Bennett, Henry Marston. Sir Henry Irving has em- 
ployed the powers of Miss Ellen Terry, Miss Marion Terry, and 
Miss Genevieve Ward, as well as those of Mr. Terriss, Mr. 
Alexander, and other popular players. Mr. Wilson Barrett was 
long associated with Miss Eastlake and Mr. Willard ; Mr. Willard 
‘has had Miss Marion Terry in his company. Mr. Tree did not 
shrink from the rivalry of Mrs. Patrick Campbell on the one 
hand, or of Mr. Lewis Waller on the other. 

In a word, these periodical attacks upon the actor-manager 
are all bunkum. They have no foundation in reality; there is 
no sympathy with them among playgoers. The actor-manager 
exists and flourishes because the public likes him and supports 
him, and if it did not like him and support him he would have no 
theatre to manage. That lie crushes ‘the young idea” is mani- 
festly false. He trains it, and in due time it wants to run alone. 
If it is strong enough to run alone, the result is another 
actor-manager. Thatis all. One actor-manager makes many. 
Under Sir Henry Irving and Mr. Hare, Mr. Forbes Robertson 
acquired the popularity which enabled him to become for a season 
a sub-lessee of the Lyceum, and to produce For the Crown 
and Romeo and Juliet. After serving a tolerably lorg appren- 
ticeship to various managers, Miss Emery and Mr. Maude are 
about to take the lead at the Haymarket, not because they have 
been ‘‘ crushed” elsewhere, but because they believe their hold 
on the public to be such that they can safely spread their wings in 
this direction. Mr. Herbert Standing has lately been emboldened 
to experiment in management, and even so young a player as 
Mr. Welch has had the courage to tempt fortune in that fashion— 
not, assuredly, because either of them had been lacking in oppor- 
tunities for displaying his capacity as an artist. 

Our eccentric friend, by the way, suggests an alternative to the 
actor-manager—a commonwealth of players, headed by some one, 
not an actor, who would have the casting vote. These players 
would select the plays and have a share in the takings, and the 
casting of characters would be a matter of arbitration. Well, 
the experiment might be tried, but it does not appear to be 
promising. It is much to be doubted whether (even if it contrived 
to work smoothly) it would, or could, excite that public enthusiasm 
which is so large an element in theatrical success. After all, the 
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playgoing public likes to make its own heroes and heroines, and 
loves to support them loyally. The Comédie Francaise has pres- 
tige at its back, but as a living institution it is a long way behind 
the age. A Comédie Anglaise is impossible. 





ABOUT STAGE COSTUME. 
By ARCHIBALD CHASEMORE. 


gerne. don’t be alarmed. I am not about to place before 
you a learned paper, full of research, on dresses of the 
drama, from the days when the ancient Greek manager, Aischyluss 
first introduced costume on the stage, B.c. 486, to the present 
day. Neither will I display to you a long list of items relating to 
the medizval Coventry plays, such, for instance, as ‘“‘Itm payd 
John ye Joiner for makyng & payntyng XII angels wynges, xijd. 
Itm payd XII youthes for wearyng ye same, iiijd. Itm payd for 
1 pr. of hornes and tayle for Nicholas of ye fforge to playe ye 
devyll in, ijd.,” and so on. Neither shall I ask you to dip with me 
into the pages of Pepys, and see how little Nellie Gwynne was 
dressed for the part of Celia in The Humorous Lieutenant at 
the Duke’s Theatre, or in her boy’s clothes, mighty pretty, as 
Florimell in Dryden’s The Mayden Queen, or in Flora’s 
Figary’s—but, stay! in this instance was not Nelly ‘ dressing 
herself and all unready’’ when the naughty young diarist 
entered the tireing-room ? By the way, why is Pepys always 
alluded to as asly old gentleman? He was but .twenty-seven 
years of age when he commenced the Diary, and ten years later 
ceased keeping his Journal. 

And I do not intend reminding you once again how Garrick 
played Richard III. in some noble patron’s square-cut coat and 
in his own full-buttomed wig. No. May it please you, we will 
simply discourse of the costumes of this century, and see how 
time has worked wonders in that particular branch of stage 
craft. 

For the first half, right through the good old crusted period, 
costumes, especially those worn in romantic and melo-drama, ay, 
and in historical plays, too, were all mysteriously and wonder- 
fully made. Never could they have been seen anywhere 
excepting on the stage. But why there? That is the question. 
There, is, ’tis true, a suggestion of the sunny South in the style. 
Take, for instance, the typical stage villain, say Grindoff in 
The Miller and his Men, and compare with that of a Venetian 
citizen. 


Here is a certain resemblance ; but what of that? We are 
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Mot enlightened. ‘‘ Wait a bit,’’ someone will say. ‘‘ How about 
the old Italian plays and comedies? Surely here a connecting 
link will be found.” 
Very well, we will leave 
that someone to con- 
nect. 
Speaking of The 
; Miller and his Men, I 
remember when a boy 
seeing it played in the 
country by Morgan’s 
travelling company— 
and a very clever com- 
pany it was—and every 
character was dressed 
exactly after the Skeltic, 
one - penny-plain - two- 
pence-coloured pattern ; 
and, really, in the old 
Grindoff and a Venetias. crusted days there was 
very little difference 
between the costumes worn on the stage and those of the 
characters in striking attitudes displayed on the sheets we used 
to colour, except that . 
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the old style costume in some of our Hamlets’ customary suits 
of solemn black. ' 

Now, here is a portrait of Mr. Rowbotham as Alonzo the Brave, 
from the frontispiece of Duncombe’s edition of that exceedingly 
romantic melodrama, which may explain what I mean—a kind 
of combination (bar the iron-clad shoulders) of the Dane and the 
Stranger. But it was not until Charles Kean, at the Princess’s 
Theatre in the fifties, set things right and playgoers a-wondering 
at the correct and splendid mounting of his productions. I 





Rowbotham as Alonzo. 


Old Adelphi Guest, and Swell Lady_trom 
Cheer Boys, Cheer. 


remember being taken to see his Henry V., and shall never 
forget the regal grandeur of the Presence Chamber in the King’s 
Palace, and the triumphal entry into London city of the 
victorious army after Agincourt. 

Guests and guards have made rapid strides in the theatrical 
profession since the days of Albert Smith. Imagine an old 
Adelphi guest in the grand reception scene of Cheer, Boys, 
Cheer! Methinks he or she would not remain there long. No 
Worth in those days, except the worth of unrecognised talent, 
which doomed a guest to remain a guest with no real champagne 
to drink! And the guards and banner bearers in the spectacular 
pieces and pantomimes! By the way, why did they bear so 
many banners with the emblazoned sides always turned to the 
audience? Were they supposed to use them as weapons and to 
do battle with them ? 

A guard of that time would compare somewhat unfavourably 
with the same in « provincial pantomime nowadays. For in 
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pantomime and show pieces of to-day and burlesques of only 
yesterday has stage costume 
changed from garishness to 
gorgeousness, from common- 
place to charming. Formerly 
a costume designer was not 
known; dresses were made 
up somehow in the wardrobe 
of the theatre. Then Grévin 
set the gay, parti-coloured ball 
a-rolling in Paris, and the two 
Alfreds, Thompson and Maltby, 
quickly caught it and kept it 
up in London. It was Alfred 
Thompson in a ballet at the 
Gaiety Theatre, and before him 
Grévin in Paris, and before 
him the Romans, who brought 
into prominence the combina- 
a tion of blue and green; and 
4 now, whenever a designer 
attempts the same thing in these colours, the critics (that is, 
when they deign to notice such an unimportant person as the 
designer) always speak about the “daring contrast” as if it were 
like wine at an auction—a rare and peculiar blend. 














Ah Aladdin. > ; Miss Farren as Aladdin. 
If you wish for an example of the changes of costume in burlesque 
or extravaganza, look here upon this picture, and on this. 
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The first is that of Aladdin in an extravaganza produced in the 
year 1831—the side whisker of the hero denoting that the part was 
not played by a “‘ principal boy” in those times—the other is the 
young Aladdin of Miss Nellie Farren of exactly fifty years later. It 
was in this costume, designed by the present writer, she sang her 
greatest song, ‘“‘ The Street Arab.” In the days of extravaganza 
the dresses were charming, pretty, and graceful, as they were 
bound to be when those who executed them were governed by 
the chaste art of Planché ; still, they did not possess the grandeur 
and dash of those we are accustomed to see now. What could 
have been more beautiful and magnificent than the International 
Congress of all the Porcelains by Wilhelm in the fairy spectacle 
of Rothomago at the Alhambra? And how striking, too, the 
transformation in pantomime! When Grimaldi was clown the 
harlequinade was the thing wherein to catch the notice of the 
public. No grand processions, gay crowds, and wealth of gorgeous 
costumes and loveliness then ! 
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Simmons as Mother Goose. Dainty little girl as Mother Goose. 


Why, the famous Mother Goose was played by a man, and 
now, to be up to date, she must be something like this. 

The present fashion of having in groups and sets nearly 
every dress of different design and colour is, although certainly 
more realistic, decidedly less effective than otherwise, giving the 
stage the appearance of a grand fancy dress hall; whereas the 
fewer colours, and those in large masses, must be like somebody’s 
cocoa, both grateful and comforting—but in this case to the eye. 
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Another mistake, too, I venture to think, is that of managers 
having a passion for divinely tall ladies—on the stage; the stately 
creatures dwarf it. John Hollingshead, ever practical, knew this 
well enough ; and with the exception of one fine “ show girl”’ 
for Captain of the Guard or other high position, none of the 
ladies exceeded in height Miss Farren or Miss Kate Vaughan. 
The public now-a-days look for artistic and beautiful dresses to 
brighten the stage, as did our ancestors in days of yore for the 
‘‘ snuffer man,” and while such managers as the late Sir Augustus 
Harris, Sir Henry Irving, and Mr. Wilson Barrett are ever ready 
to lavish thought, energy, and capital on displaying them, they 
(the managers) need have no fear for the safety of their benches. 





CRITICISM IN THE PROVINCES, 
By Dovucias GINAODH. 

[* my last sketch in The Theatre I endeavoured to suggest the 
character of provincial criticism, its methods and its short- 
comings. On the present occasion I am concerned with the 
question, Why is itso? Look at the conditions in which pro- 
vincial criticism is produced. The critics are divisible into three 
classes. First, there is the one who is specially employed for 
that kind of work; secondly, the reporter-critic ; thirdly, the one 
who follows some occupation apart from criticism, and takes 
up this serious and important public duty as a “‘ hobby,” some- 
what in the spirit of lawn-tennis, but less seriously. To him, 
another man’s heart, soul, and life work are things to play with. 
The first of these three kinds of critics is somewhat rare in the 
provinces, for provincial papers, with few exceptions, do not set 
special ability apart for criticism of any kind, unhampered by 
heavy work of other kinds. They cannot afford to doit. Their 
business is journalism, and properly so,too. But the great mis- 
fortune is that they do not treat dramatic criticism with the same 
serious care and attention that they bestow on other departments 
of their work. They pay specialists to treat of the share market, 
the bombast of Parliament, and the twists and turns of foreign 
politics; but the significance of the drama has not yet sufficiently 
impressed them for special treatment. It is not that there is any 
lack of the necessary talent in the provinces; it is that where 
such talent occurs it is not specialised, but devoted to other sorts 
of journalistic work, the drama becoming a secondary or still 
smaller consideration. And even where applied to the drama it 
is under conditions that make good criticism impossible. Beside, 
where such special ability has become to any considerable extent 
developed and matured, it tends to find its way to the capital, the 
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Mecca of our national genius, leaving the provincial gaps to be 
filled with sach raw material as is at hand. 

Next, think of the conditions under which the reporter-critic 
has to do his work. He goes to the office about eight o’clock in 
the morning, looks at the reporter’s book, and finds there about 
six appointments standing against his name for the day. The 
places to be visited are at an average distance of two to three 
miles from the office. This means that he has to travel about a 
dozen miles, get through at least a dozen interviews, and think 
constantly and carefully over the accuracy of the information 
that he is collecting. In addition, he has to transcribe his notes. 
By the time an average healthy, active man has done this, his 
brain gets into that misty and indolent mood which kind Nature 
provides for his own sake. In that condition he sets off to the 
play, naturally, and very properly, bent upon relaxation rather 
than upon study, dramatic or otherwise. If his printed estimate 
looks loose and hazy next morning is it any wonder, even assum- 
ing him to be a Hazlitt, a Lamb, or an Archer ? 

Lastly, we have the man who makes no apology for treating 
dramatic art as a thing to trifle with. He is very often a bank 
clerk, with the thing called his mind completely made up as only 
a bank clerk knows how. As a rule, his consciousness has been 
bred among conventions, and if he could only be fully analysed, 
probably his “ opinions ” of the drama would be found influenced 
by the religious or lady-like preconceptions of his mother’s great 
grandmother. What is not supplied to the repertory of his 
judgment by the superficialism of his female ancestors is made 
up from that shallow claptrap determined by the taste and culture 
of a modern middle-class drawing-room, where The Sign of the 
Cross is hysterically admired, and where The Notorious Mrs. 
Ebbsmith is condemned on moral grounds with a familiar instinct 
for the unclean which forces one to suspect the morality of those 
who condemn it. This hobby-critic is generally a gentlemanly 
person, with just enough genius to live among balance-sheets, and 
with just enough absence of genius to keep him there per- 
manently. His intense gentlemanliness is generally in inverse 
proportion to his income; and as it is a gentlemanly thing to go 
to the theatre, he does so, and puts a guinea a week in his purse 
at the same time. It never occurs to him that, in the facts of 
his position as a bank-clerk-critic, he must either cheat his 
bank during the day by withholding his energy from his balance- 
sheets, or else cheat his editor during the night by attempting 
to do what would properly need the energy which he has left at 
the bank. It would be libellous to admit no exceptions to this 
generalisation, but such are the facts. 
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It would be as unjust as it is unnecessary to blame any of these 
critics individually, or even as a class. They conform to the 
conditions of their life like any other people. When we impar- 
tially review their intellectual environment and the decentralising 
method of their intellectual activity, their trifling attempts at 
dramatic criticism are most wonderful in that they are not still 
more trifling. As a general rule, the conditions of their work 
make their criticism a poor thing, and when any amongst them 
happens to rise above his conditions and produce work of a 
better kind, he is wanted in London, and is only too glad of the 
opportunity to go there. In a word, the critical faculty of a 
Matthew Arnold might live and die unnoticed in the incessantly 
hurried sphere of provincial journalism. 

Thus we see how the blame does not rest primarily upon the 
critics, and so we have narrowed the location of its origin by 
another step. Having traced the drawbaeks of provincial criti- 
cism as far as the newspapers, we now inquire whether it rests 
here, or is further traceable to another cause. The first essential 
function of an editor, provincial or otherwise, is to ascertain 
what the public desire to know, and totell them. This, too, is a 
function which is very well fulfilled on the whole. An intelligent 
man, with his income and his professional reputation dependent 
on it, may be trusted not to go very far wrong in the selection 
and treatment of his subject-matter in accordance with the desires 
of his public. He may preach, of course, and generally does ; but 
he is primarily a reporter of public information, and even in his 
preaching he takes necessarily shrewd care to keep in touch with 
those whom he addresses. If the drama interested the public as 
deeply or as widely as they are interested by politics or penny 
horribles, then it would be equally his business to write up the 
drama. Nor can he be blamed for so acting. The moment he 
ceases so to act, his paper fails to live up to the reason of its 
existence, his employer’s property is endangered, and his own 
position and capacity are professionally discredited. The destruc- 
tion of newspapers and the ruin of their editors are sacrifices that 
cannot well be demanded for such small good as they could do 
by recommending the drama to unresponsive minds. Beside, if 
only for the sake of the drama itself, it is better that the papers 
and the editors should live and continue such small services as 
they are enabled to render to it, rather than commit suicide in 
futile attempts to increase the value of those services. Editors, 
as a body, are badly misunderstood, and if those who feel 
astonished because they do not publish this, that, and the other 
thing were only to see how they are placed, their astonishment 
would be excited rather by what is actually accomplished. Thus, 
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I arrive at the apparently impossible position of asserting that 
criticism in the provinces is in a bad way, and that the critics and 
the editors are alike free from primary blame. Those who accu- 
rately understand‘the nature and conditions of their work will be 
very ready to admit that the editors and their assistants are only 
too glad to publish a better kind of criticism the moment it is 
called for by a sufficiently large proportion of their readers. 

The fact is that the drawbacks of provincial criticisms are 
chiefly due to the appreciations of the provincial playgoers. 
Criticism, like calico, is regulated to a great extent by supply and 
demand, alike in quantity and quality. You cannot give more of 
it or a better quality of it than your public demand of you. You 
may, of course, help your public in some degree to understand 
the value of improved quality, and even cultivate a taste in them 
for it ; but granting this to be the primary aim of a journal, which 
it is not, the practical value of your achievements would still be 
limited by your audience. For proof of this we need only notice 
the instructive line that marks out the highly ‘‘ successful ” critic 
as distinct from the studious or profound one. It is almost too 
obvious to need reassertion that our most successful critics of 
to-day are persons of commonplace instinct and organisation, 
whose nature and appreciation enable them to reflect the tastes, 
feelings, and judgments of the greatest number of readers. And 
competent judgment objects to measuring the value of criticism 
by the law of majorities. 

Take three recent illustrations showing how powerless the best 
criticism may be against the popular verdict. We all know that 
The Sign of the Cross is among the most successful plays of 
modern times, while the most superficial judgment must see that 
it isas devoid of true dramatic art as it is successful. The same 
observation will apply to Trilby, that inane compromise between 
a clever book and a fine array of stage carpentering. Perhaps the 
most astounding example of the three is The Prisoner of Zenda, 
another literary compromise. It is a mixture of Sancho Panza, 
melodrama, ancient jokes and modern epigrams. However, it is 
an immensely successful entertainment, and a dramatic master- 
piece of the first order would stand no chance against it in popular 
estimation. The dramatising of novels never did and never can 
produce great plays. What, then, can criticism do but drag its 
feeble life along, hoping for aday when the public may see dis- 
tinctions between the real article and the shoddy compounds that 
they now mistake for dramatic art? It is practically the same 
in the provinces and elsewhere in so far as this aspect of the matter 
is concerned. 

And the remedy ? I have no Morrison’s pill. I am concerned 
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rather with the diagnosis. The remedies, whatever they be, 
must be as varied as the causes, and I have said enough to suggest 
that the causes are very varied. Perhaps the best remedy of all 
is in pointing out, as I have tried to do, the various influences 
that operate against the evolution of dramatic appreciation in the 
provinces. 





By T. Epcar PEMBERTON. 


ial the September number of The Theatre there was an article 

by Mr. Douglas Ginaodh, entitled ‘‘ Criticism in the 
Provinces,” and I feel constrained to reply to some of his 
strictures, not so much in self-defence as on behalf of the many 
straightforward, painstaking, and eminently capable provincial 
critics whom it is my good fortune to know. Mr. Ginaodh tells 
us that he was once the dramatic critic of “ a provincial paper in 
one of our most important cities” (a “‘ paper above the average 
of its kind, and one of the oldest journals in the country’’), but 
as he was called upon to deal with The Sign of the Cross, it is 
evident that his appointment has only just come to a termination, 
and that in saying once he is dealing with quite recent times. 
Certainly, it was an unenviable position, for it appears that his 
editor (who was also, he declares, ‘‘ above the average of his 
kind”) would not let him write anything but honeyed praise, 
and that when the heavy villain of a melodrama, who considered 
that he had been unkindly dealt with, called at the office ‘‘ with a 
terrible scowl on his face and a corresponding stick in his hand,”’ 
told him that he would have to “‘ protect artists” from bim. 
This editor, Mr. Ginaodh tells us, “had his readers and his 
advertisements to consider, besides several other deep concerns 
that were then beyond me;” but “I do not blame him,” he 
adds, “‘ he worked to the conditions that governed him. I do 
not blame the proprietors; they can be trusted to know what is 
essential to the success of their newspaper. I do not blame 
myself; my fitness for the;work was admittedly not below the 
average. For the present I blame nothing, but desire to describe 
and suggest the state of dramatic criticism in the provinces.” 
Mr. Ginaodh goes on to do this, and he comes to the conclusion 
that ‘“‘on the whole, provincial dramatic criticism is a sadly 
insufficient thing, hampered by various limitations that ought to 
be removed.” NowTI contend that this is far too sweeping an 
assertion. Hampered editors and revengeful heavy villains, 
such as Mr. Ginaodh has met, should certainly be removed; but 
surely his experiences in these directions are unique? As far as 
my knowledge on the subject (and it is a fairly wide one) goes, 
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provincial editors, having satisfied themselves that the writers 
they engage to “do” their criticisms are straightforward men 
who understand their work, leave them with perfectly free hands 
to praise or blame as they see fit. If their work is dishonestly 
or badly done it will be quickly found out, and there will be an 
end of it. In many ways the duty of the provincial critic differs 
from that of the London critic. In London different theatres 
are identified with different classes of entertainment, and the 
playgoer knows exactly what to expect at the Adelphi, the 
Gaiety, at the Lyceum, and so on to the end of the chapter. In 
the provinces, melodrama, musical farce, and dramatic fare of 
the highest class follow each other with bewildering incongruity. 
It is, then, one of his duties to let his readers know the class of 
play that is being acted in the town. He must remember that 
he is writing for the pit and gallery as well as dress circle and 
stalls, and if he is careful he will, without being either too severe 
or over-fulsome, be able to let playgoers of all tastes know 
whether they had better go to the theatre “this week,” or keep 
their money in their pockets until something else comes along. 
Biron’s words in Love’s Labour Lost— 
“A critic; nay, a night-watch constable ” 

are useful ones for him to bear in mind. He rarely 
has to deal with new plays, and it is foolish of him 
to air his own supposed superiority by sneering at the 
London successes with which he has to deal. The London 
failures have a knack of staying at home. When he does 
have to deal with a new piece destined for production in 
London, he will, if he is the experienced man that he ought to 
be, find that he has written a foretaste of what will ultimately 
be said about it. When he sees anything that should be con- 
demned on the stage he should of course point it out in no half- 
measured terms ; but, on the other hand, he should not, in order 
to show his own knowledge, be unduly ill-natured. If he expects 
to see everything as well done in the comparatively low-priced 
provincial houses as in the expensive west-end theatres he is 
foolish and unfit for his task. Mr. Ginaodh is very severe 
on a critic who confessed that in his notices he records 
the manner in which plays are received by audiences. 
Surely a critic has a duty to perform towards authors and actors, 
as well as towards playgoers? Certain forms of dramatic enter- 
tainment are, to say the least of it, very wearisome to me, but 
if they give undoubted pleasure to the large majority of the 
house, and are as a matter of consequence rapturously applauded, 
I should (provided there is nothing objectionable in them) 
certainly fail in my duty if I did not let that fact be known. 
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Besides, if one only look for it, there is something of good 
almost always to be found. In one of his speeches Charles 
Dickens, who was a giant amongst critics, said: ‘‘I have tried to re- 
collect whether I had ever been in any theatre in my life from which 
Thad not brought away some pleasant association, however poor 
the theatre; and I protest, out of my varied experience, I could 
not remember even one from which I had not brought some 
favourable impression.” 

In conclusion, let me say that I have never met Mr. Ginaodh’s 
advance agent and manager whose “ gooseberry champagne ”’ is 
“‘ pungent and sparkling, and so like the real article that it often 
produces the desired effect.”” I am inclined to think that he must 
devote himself exclusively to Mr. Ginaodh’s late editor, and that 
the heary villain with the scowl and the stick is in possession of 
the grim secret. From the tone of Mr. Ginaodh’s article, one can 
gather that he is a good and earnest critic, and I hope he is now 
writing under more elastic conditions. 


By Haroxup Lewis. 


ROVINCIAL dramatic criticism has been written about from 
various points of view, but never, so far as I am aware, 
from that of a responsible provincial journalist. My title to so 
speak of it is that I have been editor for nearly twenty years of 
newspapers, first in one and then in another western city, and 
during that time have written my own dramatic criticisms, if I 
may use the term without conceit. It is necessary at the outset 
to remove one common misconception. It is impossible to 
generalise upon the subject of provincial criticism, any more than 
upon provincial theatres or provincial audiences. The homes of 
the drama in the provinces range from fit-ups in seaside and 
market town assembly rooms to theatres of the very highest class. 
Attendant circumstances vary accordingly, and a very green 
youth in a remote country town may succumb to the glamour of 
the footlights, and adopt as his own the glowing expressions with 
regard to the show suggested by the fluent and to him awe- 
inspiring London gentleman in charge of it. But I have never 
met the acting manager, described in The Theatre last month, 
who offered money for extended notices, while those who attempt 
indirect bribery by free seats and other attentions are extremely 
rare. First-class touring managers would not long have any use 
for agents who were so indiscreet. The most troublesome indi- 
vidual I remember in this respect was the husband of a prima 
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donna; he was received with courtesy, but voted a nuisance. 
I had a solitary experience many years ago of an acting manager 
who wanted the newspaper boycotted for the rest of the week, 
in revenge for severe criticism, but the resident manager very 
firmly requested him to mind his own business. 

Many newspapers, unfortunately, rank the theatre notice no 
higher than as an irksome duty to be performed, because there 
is an advertisement, and perhaps, therefore, there are some mana- 
gers who regard it in the same commercial spirit. But even then 
reporters are independent, and write a very fair descriptive 
paragraph, which compares favourably with the provincial notices 
in theatrical newspapers. But, on the other hand, there are great 
daily papers whose criticisims are as fearless, as thoughtful, and 
as competent as could be wished. Not only is it due to the 
position of the press that they should be so, not only is it in the 
interests of dramatic art, but even from the mercenary box-office 
point of view it is advantageous, for it enables the papers to 
influence public recognition of a good thing. Playgoers are 
never swayed by an obsequious flatterer. A former manager once 
suggested to me that I had been rather cruel to what he admitted 
was a bad production. I pointed out that, if a man once paid to 
see a play, on a newspaper representation that it was good, and 
found it to be bad, he would never believe that paper again, 
whereas a conscientious critic is sure to command a following. 
That manager proved this in time for himself, and a year or two 
after, when the turmoil of a general election, or something of the 
sort, caused the theatre to be somewhat neglected, he begged me 
to be sure to give him a notice on Tuesday, however unfavour- 
able, because many of his patrons waited for the opinion of their 
newspaper. 

To come to the special limitations of provincial criticism, I 
question whether it is right, in any circumstances, to set out 
to demonstrate your own cleverness by devoting your attention 
to all the defects, however minute, that you can discover. There 
may be reason for microscopic analysis in a professional or tech- 
nical journal, but the general reader wants to learn what the 
play is like, or what you think of the performance as a whole. 
Moreover, in the provinces a large proportion of the public belong 
to the class who have a strong prejudice against the stage and 
know nothing of it, and I do not think it would be fair to write 
in a strain which would give the enemy cause to blaspheme. 
Moreover, in criticising the opening performance for the week of 
a touring company you are dealing with actors and actresses who 
may have just come off a long railway journey or even a sea 
voyage, and a proportion of whom are sure to be'strange to that 
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particular theatre. This especially applies to the musical pieces 
now popular. The public, I know, is not to be expected to make 
any allowance, but a critic does not wish to pounce upon a 
temporary blemish. 

My opinion, therefore, is that a conscientious critic should never 
pen a word of praise that he does not feel to be thoroughly 
deserved. But while he gives all the praise that is due he need 
not be so exhaustive in fault finding. Grave defects must, of 
course, be pointed out, or his work would be valueless, but on 
minor points he can afford to be a little kind. This may seem 
casuistical, but itis not. If he is fairly consistent, playgoers who 
read his articles regularly soon learn to deduce from his opinion 
of a new play how it will appeal to their tastes. As a dramatic 
student myself, 1 know certain London critics do me this service. 

There is one other point which affects the player more than 
the public. A bare statement that So-and-So is unsatisfactory, or 
bad, or atrocious, amounts toan abuse of journalism. It is 
sentence without a charge being stated. But if the reason for 
disapproval is given, the actor can profit by the criticism, if he 
thinks it worth listening to; while if he can satisfy himself it is 
mistaken or ill-informed, his ‘“‘ withers are unwrung.” 

Of course, the lot of the candid friend is not always a happy 
one, and he will often find that undiscriminating praise is more 
grateful to the objects of it than thoughtful criticism, but he will 
not find this the case with true artists. A gentleman once in my 
hearing spoke to Sir Henry Irving with the evident idea that he 
would regard the critic who pointed out a blemish in one of his 
productions much in the same light as the German Emperor 
would do. I need scarcely add that our leading actor set him 
right in a manner which was as graceful as it was decisive. Men 
and women whose position is less assured must be excused if they 
feel hurt at the time of a slating, but it seldom rankles long. If 
the critic is right, they will protest none the less strongly, but 
they will set to work to guard themselves against similar objec- 
tions in the future. 

In criticism, as in ordinary affairs, the man who is squeezable 
is nowhere, but the man who conscientiously pursues a consis- 
tent course soon finds his motive appreciated and his indepen- 
dence respected, even in the provinces. But one thing ke must 
avoid like the plague, and that is giving anyone the right to say 
that he is malicious or inspired by personal feeling, for then his 
influence is gone, not only with the players, but also with the public. 
There is here another reason for keeping within the mark in the 
bestowal of blame. There is no greater proof of a judicial frame 
of mind than in not pushing an adverse argument to extremities, 
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and this is more widely and readily apprehended than might be 
imagined. 


BRICHANTEAU, COMEDIEN. 
By H. Hamitton FYFE. 


ri CLARETIE’S new book is deservedly enjoying a great 
¢ success. Witha little more elaboration, with a scheme 
more coherent, and with treatment more detailed, yet at the same 
time rather broader and bolder, it would have been a great work. 
As it stands, it is a collection of admirable esqwisses, full of humour 
and pathos, presenting a series of vivid pictures of contem- 
porary manners, and written, it is needless to say, with that 
distinction and happiness of phrase which characterise all that 
comes from the pen of the director of the Comédie Frangaise. 
No man can know better than M. Claretie the theatrical world 
of France, and his keen sympathy for all that pertains to it, com- 
bined with the talent of the practised man of letters for seizing 
upon the salient points of character, and indicating the eccentri- 
cities of temperament without straining after crude effect or 
laborious analysis, give him the power to set forth as few else 
could such episodes as those he gives us in this study of a 
French actor’s life and personality. 

He is not a success, our poor M. Brichanteau; far from 
it. The bright dreams of his youth are never fulfilled. Passing 
from one provincial theatre to another, driven to accept engage- 
ments at the smaller Parisian playhouses, brought at last to the 
necessity of finding employment as “starter” at a bicycle-racing 
establishment, he is gradually forced to realise that he is one of 
those who have been left behind in the race of life. Yet never 
for a moment does he allow despair to seize upon him. Even in 
his sorest straits he is upheld by the memories of a past which, 
by the enchantment of distance, seems to have been full and 
glorious. Even in the last stage of his pathetic career, he keeps 
a brave heart, can undertake heroic labours to aid a comrade, 
can still face the world with a smiie. ‘Les réves bleus sont 
envolés,”’ he says, but nil desperandum. ‘‘ Le théatre m’a donné 
les illusions dans ma jeunesse ; sur mes vieux jours le vélodrome 
me donnera du pain!” In spite of his ill success, you cannot 
but believe that once upon a time Brichanteau could act—-and act 
well,too. His accounts of this and that ‘‘ triumph’’—for the most 
part the old fellow tells his own story—carry so much conviction 
that it is impossible not to feel at the telling a thrill which makes 
you accept at least a fair proportion of what he says as record 
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of actual fact. His amusing relation, for instance, of the 
circumstances which led to his appearance in a county 
town as Louis XI. and the enthusiasm his _per- 
formance evoked, is so spirited, and appeals so strongly 
to that sympathy which all of us have for the man who 
suddenly gets his chance and profits by it unexpectedly, that one 
feels positive as to the truth ofthe main outline of the narrative, 
and willing tocredit Brichanteau with almost as great a triumph 
as he claims to have had. One must not, however, lose sight of 
the ‘‘almost.” It is not only actors who exaggerate their 
successes, it is true; but have they not a way, many of them, of 
expatiating so vividly and picturesquely upon their achievements, 
—the artistic temperament so carries them away in a torrent of 
enthusiastic phrases—that it is necessary to discount alittle their 
own descriptions, and on calm reflection to admit sadly that the 
gingerbread cannot have been quite so magnificently gilded as 
they represent? Thus it is, at any rate, with Brichanteau. If 
all happened as he relates it, why, one asks, did the favourable 
opportunities he longed for never present themselves? Such a 
reception at Compiégne must have led to similar glories else- 
where. Paris must have been stirred, and finally the doors of the 
Maison de Moliére must have been flung wide to receive the new 
genius. But alas! this was never destined to be the order of 
things; and although our Brichanteau was an actor of no 
mean order (nothing shall ever disabuse my mind of this belief), 
and a true artist at heart, he sank instead of rising, and never 
came near to attaining the longed-for position of sociétaire, or 
even to securing a modest competence in a less exalted sphere. 
It was characteristic of him that he himself should attribute his 
failure to his magnificent voice. ‘‘ Trop de voix et pas assez de 
chance,” he says, ‘‘ voila mon lot ;” and he tells humorously 
how, when at last he had persuaded his father—a clerk in the 
mayor's office at Versailles—to overcome his mother’s religious 
scruples against the actor’s vocation, he thundered out before 
the election committee of the Conservatoire a speech from Oreste. 
‘Moi, j'ai tonné, littéralement tofné,” he tells his companions 
when he has passed through the ordeal, and to this he sets down 
all his troubles as being due. Drafted into the tragedy class of M. 
Beauvallet, he shouted down his professor on all occasions, and 
so persistently made use of his ‘‘ voix d’obusier,” that soon ‘‘ Ce 
garcon-la n’a que de la voix” became the opinion current con- 
cerning his abilities. ‘Alas,’ says poor Brichanteau, ‘“ they 
heard my voice, but they could not see my heart. I hada big 
voice, it is true ; but had I not also faith, ambition, and devotion 
to my art?” The label attached to him thus early—“‘ l’homme au 
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tonnerre ”’—stuck to him through life, and finally, by the irony 
of circumstance, gained for him the post in which he ends his 
days, ‘‘en criant ‘allez’ decette belle voix qui jalousait M. Beau- 
vallet et qui est demeurée superbe.”’ 

His voice, too, was the unhappy cause of the breaking off of 
his first love affair with the little ingénue, Jenny Valadon, 
otherwise Mdlle. Viola. They toured together with the most 
fortunate results—he as jeune premier, she as jewne premiere. But 
alas ! in their scenes together Jenny’s voice seemed “‘ like that of 
a lark singing in a thunder-storm.” In vain she strove to raise 
it, to produce a volume of sound more equal to his. She strained 
her lungs, grew scarlet with the exertion, and when in the fifth 
act of Hernani she had to say ‘‘Je suis pale, dis-moi, pour une 
fiancée,” the audience shouted with laughter at the 
contrast offered between her words and her appearance. 
“Pale, pauvre enfant, pale? Une tomate!” says poor Bri- 
chanteau, with a touch of humour in the midst of his 
sadness. The end of it was, of course, that Mr. Actor 
and Jenny had to part. The doctor predicted consumption in 
three months, and she took to comedy, leaving her robust lover 
to pursue the course of tragedy and romantic drama upon which 
he had embarked. 

A touching episode in the book is that which tells of Brichan- 
teau’s devotion toa young sculptor of some talent (according to 
Brichanteau, ofsurpassing genius, but this was only to be expected), 
whom he found playing the horn in a theatrical orchestra. Too 
poor to hire a model for his great work, “Le soldat romain 
humilié sous le joug Gaulois,” he is beginning to despair of ever 
finishing it, when the good-natured actor offers to act as model. 
Throughout the winter he keeps the poor lad alive, and at last the 
statue is finished and sent to the Salon. But the very day on which 
the notice of its acceptance is sent out is the day of the sculptor’s 
burial, and henceforth Brichanteau determines to do all he can 
to obtain for his friend the recognition, after death, of the talent 
which had lain hid during the few and evil days of his life. 
Failing to induce the national authorities to purchase the statue 
for the Luxembourg, he at last prevails upon the Municipality of 
Garigat-sur-Garonne, the birthplace of the sculptor, to have it 
cast in bronze for erection in a public place. But in this, as in 
his career, Brichanteau is doomed to failure. Local disputes 
prevent the voting of the money for its proper disposal, and 
Brichanteau’s final effort—a benefit performance, of which the 
proceeds were to be divided between providing for an old comrade 
and setting up the soldat romain (no other, of course, than 
Brichanteau himself) at Garigat-sur-Garonne—came terribly to 
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grief. One after another, all those failed who had promised their 
aid, and, in the end, the whole programme consisted of Brichanteau 
seul, while the proceeds did not even suffice to pay the expenses 
that had been incurred. 

Of the many capital theatrical anecdotes in the book I must 
confine myself to quoting one which is perhaps as good as any. 
On the occasion of the great performance of Louis XI. already 
mentioned, Brichanteau undertook the title-part at a moment’s 
notice, the distinguished member of the Théatre Frangais 
who was billed for the part having lost his costume-basket on 
the railway, and having declined absolutely to appear without his 
usual dress ; upon which Brichanteau, torn by conflicting 
emotions, remarks with delightful naiveté that, though he 
could not blame M. Talbot for taking up this attitude, an actor 
owes something to the public as well as tohis art! Brichanteau 
has, of course, to improvise a dress, in which task he is assisted 
by an old actor, who makes up the famous Louis XI. hat, sur- 
rounded with the effigies of saints, which all who have seen the 
play must remember, out of a cavalryman’s forage cap and a 
dozen lead soldiers! Of this old actor it is related that once, 
having to play Hernani in a theatre which possessed no cloth 
representing a picture-gallery, he went through the whole of the 
famous scene in which Ruy Gomez points out the portraits of his 
ancestors with a photograph album in his hand! Thus, looking 
at one carte de visite, he exclaimed : 

“Ecoutez! Des Silva 
C’est l’ainé, c’est l’aieul, l’ancétre, le grand homme! 
Don Silvius, qui fut trois fois consul de Rome !” 
Then he turned a page. 
“Voici Ruy Gomez de Silva 
Grand maitre de Saint Jacques et de Calabrana.” 
Then he turned another page, and, with a deep sigh, 
“Cette téte sacrée 
C’est mon pére. II fut grand, quoi qu'il vint le dernier.” 
And he showed to the astonished Don Carlos a recent photo- 
graph of some relation of the manager to whom the album 
belonged ! 

Of Brichanteau’s various exploits, on which there is no room 
to touch here, all who are interested in la vie théatrale must read 
for themselves—his great quarrel with a provincial dramatic 
critic— le Jules Janin de Rivesaltes ;”’ his affaire de cewr with an 
Englishwoman of title, an esthete with a sporting husband ; his 
spirited account of his great plot in 1871 for securing the 
person of the German Emperor by means_ borrowed 
from the romantic drama; the very entertaining sketch 
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of an actor’s funeral, at which one of the orateurs 
criticises the deceased comedian in unsparing terms, while 
the other, in a state of abject nervousness, takes out and 
begins to read, not the speech he has prepared, but his part in a 
new burlesque. Each and all of M. Claretie’s clever chapters con- 
tain much to amuse and to interest, while the portrait he draws 
of a typical comédien, as Brichanteau undoubtedly is, deserves ex- 
ceedingly high praise asa study of character. It now remains for 
M. Claretie to give us a companion picture of the actor who has 
“‘arrived”’—a man of another type. He cannot well present us 
with a figure who will appeal more to our sympathies, and find a 
warmercorner in our hearts, than Brichanteau ; but therecan be no 
doubt that he will interest us. Such a book as this must inevit- 


ably leave the public, like Oliver Twist, impatiently asking for 
more. 


THE KID-GLOVE CRITIC. 
By A MERE JOURNALIST. 


N the Pall Mall Gazette the other day one read the following : 
‘‘ There are people called dramatic critics who must go to 
first nights by way of business. Now, man may not live by 
criticism alone, and it is not unreasonable to assume that 
dramatic critics have other sides to their lives than sitting in 
stalls—that they sometimes have social engagements, that they 
sometimes wish to go down to the country or to goabroad. Is 
it asking very much if they should wish to know, say, a fortnight 
beforehand, on what particular night they are required to be in 
London and disengaged? It is not pleasant, if you are packing 
to go away for a few days, or have just written to invite a long- 
lost schoolfellow to dinner next Thursday, to receive a ticket 
negativing every such enjoyment.” 

No; it is not pleasant to have one’s social pleasures thus 
interrupted and perhaps dispersed. The life of the professional 
playgoer is, confessedly, not all beer and skittles. There is 
always an element of uncertainty in theatrical affairs, and I have 
known cases—not very frequent, perhaps, but annoying when 
they occur—in which productions have been postponed at only an 
hour or two’s notice, with the result that more than one newspaper 
writer has gone to the theatre and been turned empty away. 
Courtesy would suggest that in such extreme instances the 
telegraph wire should be utilised; though even then it does not 
follow that the journalists addressed will be within call: they 
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may not be at home when the telegram arrives there, they may 
be busy elsewhere. 

But what would you? If you follow a certain calling, you 
must accept the conditions under which it exists. If you accept 
the duty of assessing theatrical productions, you must govern 
your ways accordingly. It is to be feared that the writer in 
the Pall Mall Gazette is but a kid-glove critic—an amateur, 
in fact—who does but condescend to visit the theatre in the 
intervals of more pleasing, if not more important, business. If 
he were a genuine working journalist he would know that it is 
practically impossible for managers to give, in every case, a 
fortnight’s definite notice of the first performance of a piece. 
When this can be done, it is done, for it is to the interest of 
every entrepreneur to secure publicly the date he covets. But 
in most instances this cannot be done. Play-production is not 
a mechanical affair; and it is apt to be delayed or disturbed by 
such things as the illness of a leading player, managerial changes 
in the cast, the sudden throwing-up of parts, the non-arrival of 
scenery or costumes, and so forth. After all, it is better that a 
manager should not make pre uature announce ments than that, 
advertising early a date for his premiere, he should by-and-bye 
be obliged to alterit. If it is distressing for Pall Mall critics to 
be kept waiting for announcements, 1t must be still more trying 
for them to be obliged to cancel engagements they have made. 

But, as I say, a man must follow his profession or leave it 
alone. If he undertakes to report upon plays, he must be 
prepared to do his spiriting whenever, as well as wherever, he is 
called upon. He is not obliged to go to the theatre at all if he 
does not care about it. If he finds theatrical criticism interfere 
with social enjoyments, why does he not give it up? Nobody 
asks him to make a martyr of himself. Managers don’t want 
martyrs at the theatre—as a matter of fact, it is of the essence 
of fair comment that the critic should approach his subject from 
a sympathetic standpoint. Criticism should be done con amore, 
or not at all. What are we to think, for example, of such an 
utterance as the following, which appeared the other day in the 
Star, over the signature of ‘“‘ Spectator’? ‘‘The thought that 
my little holiday is all spent, and that for another weary year 
I shall have to undergo a continuous course of heavy Shak- 
sperean revivals, crude melodramas, twopenny-halfpenny farces, 
and fiddle-faddle ‘musical comedies ’—with, perhaps, just one 
out of the whole lot that is really worth abandoning pipe and 
fireside slippers for—this horrid thought depresses my spirits.” 

Of course one need not take too seriously this little outburst of 
pessimistic petulance, but it illustrates the state of mind in 
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which a certain class of critic goes to the theatre. He goes 
bored, or expecting to be bored. He would rather be at home 
with that pipe and those fireside slippers. Well, why does he 
not follow his inclination? If he did so, the world would still 
go round ; plays would be produced, and audiences would go to 
see them. It is perfectly well known that few of the theatrical 
critics confine their labours to theatrical work; some of them 
are men of letters, and pass most of their time at their desks ; 
some ‘‘do” journalism of a miscellaneous sort; a few, it is 
understood, are so fortunate as to have positions ‘‘ under Govern- 
ment.” Now, one can quite conceive that a gentleman ‘‘ under 
Government,” after grinding away (as we know they all do, poor 
fellows!) from ten till four, would rather spend the evening 
chez lui than within the walls of a playhouse and a newspaper 
office. Well, why doesn’t he? What is wanted in theatrical 
judgments is not the spirit of the kid-glove critic, but that of 
the expert and the enthusiast. Theatrical criticism should be 
produced by those who take pleasure in producing it — who 
produce it, also, as a business, and not by way of ineffable con- 
descension. 

Moreover, theatrical criticism should be free from all suspicion 
of mere paltry anger. “Since critics are human,” says the 
Pall Mali writer above quoted, “it is unwise of managers to — 
compel them to go to the theatre with some broken engagement 
rankling within them.” The remark is significant of the mood 
in which newspaper notices may sometimes be written. Editors 


should take care that their representatives do not indulge them- 
selves in moods like this. 


IN THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
By Percy FITZGERALD. 


Faas new National Portrait Gallery has a particular interest 

for the stage lover, owing to the presence there of a 
number of striking faces, of eminent players and drama- 
tists. To find ourselves in such company is the next best thing to 
having the originals before us. From constant practice in ‘‘ making 
faces””—Elia’s phrase—the actor is, of course, better trained in 
the difficult art of expression; his face becomes more mobile, 
and more the exact reflection of what is within, than anyone 
else’s. This ‘“‘ face-making” is, indeed, his profession, or an 
important part of it. A careless walk through this interesting 


gallery will show us many curious things and raise many a 
ghost. 
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The large portrait of John Philip Kemble shows Sir Thcmas 
Lawrence’s dramatic instinct. It is, perhaps, the picture which 
has made the great actor’s figure or “ person” familiar to the 
public, and conveys well the old stately system of acting, as con- 
trasted with the familiar everyday tone and attitude of modern 
performances. It dwells in the memory; the face is finely 
expressive, and we feel that we are in presence of a prince. 
Not so much can be said for the rather homely figure of his great 
sister, in the companion portrait, showing her as a very 
“humdrum” solidly built lady. This, however, is the work of 
a less celebrated artist, Sir W. Beechey. En revanche, we recall 
the unapproached Tragic Muse, done by a greater painter, 
when she was at the zenith of her power and refinement. In 
another room there is a small half length of Kemble, exhibiting 
him asa very “ gentlemanly” personage, and with some of that 
‘distinction ’’ for which he was notable. 

Perhaps the most striking and brilliant portrait of the collec- 
tion is the wonderful half-length of Garrick, by Pine, an artist 
little known save to the “‘inner circle.” This work would hold 
its own in any gallery for its original pose, the dramatic fire and 
life of the face, and its perfect expression of what we know of 
Garrick’s talent. Here is the piercing glance of the eyes, which 
seemed to dart fire, as he probed his companion through and 
through, as though searching out his innermost thoughts. This 
difficult and complex situation is conveyed in masterly style and 
with the utmost freedom and spirit. It may be said that of 
all the innumerable portraits of the actor—he and Sir Henry 
Irving are, perhaps, the most bepainted of the profession—this 
is the most striking, and the one we would exhibit to enyone 
who would know what manner of man he was. 

In these days, when the “‘rage for Romneys’”’ is prevailing to 
an extravagant pitch, peculiar interest attaches to so fine a 
specimen as the richly-toned figure of Cumberland, the 
dramatist. He is seated in a careless dilettante attitude, with an 
air of tranquil musing, half inquiry, and yet also with a medita- 
tive look of superiority. The plum-coloured coat is a fine bit of 
colour, a feast to the eye, and suggests Fischer, the oboe player, 
at Hampton Court, by Gainsborough. Yet the tint does not dim 
the thoughtful face with its peculiar and difficult expression. This 
was surely[a most gentlemanly dramatist, and there is not a sign 
of the restless malice which distinguished Sir Fretful Plagiary. 

We may remark a general similarity in the many portraits of 
Woffington (there are now living, by the way, descendants of 
“‘ Peg’s”’ sister, one of them a friend of my own). Here are re- 
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fined and delicate features, with a sort of gentle face, yet ‘‘ Peg”’ 
could be vociferous even when anyone interfered with her on the 
stage. Here we see her in bed—an odd selection of pose—with 
quilted satin counterpane, laced pillow, and crimson curtains. She 
evidently thought it a. becoming situation, for there is a picture 
in the Garrick collection showing her under the same conditions. 
Extreme delicacy, indeed all the tokens of bad health, are visible. 
It is highly characteristic of the woman that she should have sat, 
or lain, under such conditions. But ‘‘ Peg” will always be a 
popular character. 

One of the most striking and original things in the place is that 
singular curio—for such it is—in one of the upper rooms, the 
head or bust of Colley Cibber, wrought in plaster, and coloured 
ad vivum in an almost startling way. Itis said to be the work 
of the always spirited and dashing Roubiliac, who modelled it for 
his friend Kitty Clive, who gave it to Horace Walpole. Display- 
ing the usual vigour and “‘ go”’ of the artist—if his it be—it is more 
wonderful for its strangely natural colouring. It seemsa living thing, 
with the careless cap ‘‘ bundled on” anyhow, the folded white neck- 
cloth, the embroidered vest, and easy folds of the coat. The 
mouth is intensely vulgar, if not mean, with a touch of humorous 
malignity (he must have been a low sort of fellow); yet it has a 
coarse finesse. The face is well worth studying and gains on you; 
and it leaves a strange feeling as you look on it. We have been . 
hearing so much of Colley and his fine comedies—seemingly an ab- 
straction—and might fairly wonder what he was like; but here 
he is. It might be said he is not so like the fine Grisoni portrait in 
the Garrick Club ; but there he is overwhelmed by a full-bottomed 
wig, which overpowers his face. He seems venomous enough, 
particularly in the mouth, for all his quarrelling with the viperous 
Pope, What makes us doubt whether it be Roubiliac’s work 
is that it lacks his clear, clean, and vivid touch; it seems a little 
too coarse and heavy, 

Here we come on Arthur Murphy—friend of Johnson and the 
Thrales—a clever sprightly dramatist and a gay companion. 
He lived to a good old age, ever maundering over the great 
personages he had known, the “‘ immortal Garrick ” included—and 
the ingratitude he had been treated with. But who cannot see 
in his face and figure, in the moist eye, the old jovial companion 
—accountable for many a tumbler of punch—something in the 
Costigan way? ‘“‘ Nice, dear boy, anything ye want I’ll do for 
you!” Some years ago there were people alive who had talked 
with him. And here is O’Keefe, another Irishman, with 
roguishly humorous face, a twinkle in his eye, the humour 
lurking at the corners of his expressive mouth. 
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One of the most delightful pictures in the collection—perbaps 
one of the best painted—is assuredly that of Home, the 
author of Douglas. It is by Raeburn, the Scotch Reynolds, 
whose matchless and always secure brush worked straight to the 
end in view, and never made a mistake. A delightful Scotch 
face, slightly “‘ pawkey,” shrewd, and self-satisfied, he feeling he 
was the “celebrated Mr. Home.” As to the painting, the artist 
never did anything better. No doubt he rose to the occasion ; the 
modelling of the face, the clear limpid tones of the colours, the 
firm touch are all masterly. 

Here, too, is Fawcett, a most respectable weighty man, 
actor, and stage manuger, what not, as indeed we can see from 
this capital head, which suggests that of our late worthy 
Henry Howe. Fawcett, like him, had an admirable “stage 
face,” as it is called, that is in good and marked relief, so as to 
convey his expression and catch the shadows. He was a good 
man of business too. Then we turn to another fellow of infinite 
jest, George Colman the younger, limned by Gainsborough, in 
his favourite “ streaky” bluish way—we know the tone—as 
exhibited in a coat. What délicacy in the face! But was Colman 
so refined as this shows him? He might be some elegant 
or a drawing-room poet. ‘he eye seems wrapt, his thoughts 
travelling far away. Grimaldi shows plainly his Italian origin 
by the small head and insignificant figure, the dark hair and 
skin. 

One likes the squire-like face of Smith the actor—rosy as one 
who loved his part—and who bore the flattering title of “‘ Gentle- 
man Smith.” Evidently a good companion and a good dresser, 
but not much to be relied on, as Garrick found re Mrs. Hartley. 
Near him is Kitty Stephens the singer, with her flowing black 
curls, and a face rather brilliant and full of expression. That 
capital sound painter Jackson, R.A., was the artist—all his ladies’ 
portraits leave a feeling of satisfaction. There is rather a poorish 
copy of the familar Goldsmith portrait by Reynolds. No 
face is so recognisable by all, owing, no doubt, to the engrav- 
ings. His countryman and co-dramatist Sheridan has the same 
thoroughly weak mouth—indeed, most of the family have it 
more or less, a full and irregular one, as though the gums were 
too large for the containing skin. Miss O'Neill, if we trust 
her smooth placid face, cannot have been exactly a genius, 
but she had a wonderful attraction and simulated the passions 
effectively. She had a strange resemblance to the Princess 
Charlotte. Her face, evidently, is that of a person who would 
not let herself be much disturbed by anything. Witness the 
fact that an early marriage, on the flush of her success, with- 
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drew her from the stage. It has always been said that 
Thackeray’s Miss Costigan was an exact picture of the actress. 
Nor should we pass by the full, round face of Betterton—with 
his portly figure ; nor that of Mrs. Oldfield, the “‘ Nance” whom 
Miss Terry portrays so effectively. A rather hard face, yet 
with a suggestion of Miss Rehan’s expression. These are a 
selection of the more striking “ pieces,” such as attract us on a 
first survey. The Director, too, deserves praise for the fashion 
in which he has distributed, so to speak, the interest of this 
gallery. 


—__—_—— 


A WORD ON THE DEFUNCT DRAMA. 
By RosBert BucHANAN. 


| lena: years ago, when the cry of the crotchet-monger 

was loudest in tke land, and the apostles of sexmania were 
prophesying the advent of the New Drama and the apotheosis of 
H. Ibsen, I ventured to suggest that the only result of so ill- 
advised and uninstructed a crusade in favour of so-called edifica- 
tion might be a speedy restoration of once popular and scarcely 
forgotten methods. The indiscretion, the impertinence, and the 
persistency of the noisy group of quidnuncs have, in fact, done 


far more damage to dramatic art than I anticipated. So sick has: 


the public grown of the very idea of edification, so absurd have 
been proved the pretensions of those dramatists who foolishly 
followed where the quidnuncs led, that the hope of a rational 
drama, dealing with the great issues of modern life, has been 
adjourned sine die, and the very phrase ‘ problem-play”’ is 
already a term of managerial as well as critica! execration. A 
glance at the programmes of our leading theatres is sufficient to 
prove the recrudescence of despised fashions. Variety shows, 
‘* go-as-you-please ” musical pieces, and farcical comedies divide, 
with ‘ paste-and-scissors ” adaptations of romantic novelettes, 
the honours of theatrical popularity. Trilby frolics barefooted 
over the grave of Hedda Gabler, and the spectre of Dumas the 
elder strides jackbooted past the urn of our well-cremated Mrs. 
Tanqueray. Serious dramatic art, in short, is as dead as Home 
Rule. Its fate was sealed when the quidnuncs threw in their lot 
with Puritanism, Phariseeism, and the Nonconformist Con- 
science, and proved in so doing that their clamour for dramatic 
improprieties was merely a new expression of puritanical hate 
for the joy of life. Wisely enough, the public has decided that 
the theatre is a place for public amusement, not a differentiated 
hall of science or debating forum. 
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And yet, when all is said and done, a great opportunity has 
been missed—a possibility of dramatic progress indefinitely post- 
poned. Much as one may exult over the discomfiture of Mr. A. B. 
Walkley-and all the loose-tongued tribe of amateur critics, one 
cannot quite accept with equanimity the triumph of Mr. George 
Edwardes and the Daily Telegraph. There was surely a golden 
mean between the ethics of the Lock Hospital and the empirics 
of Bank Holiday tumblings in the hay ? Even St. Ibsen was pre- 
ferable in some respects to the caperings of Mr. Arthur Roberts, 
the posings of Miss Hetty Hamer, and the mock-heroics of Mr. 
Anthony Hope. One has grown very tired indeed of hearing, on 
the authority of the largest circulation, that the explosion of 
Maxim guns, the pipings of Miss Letty Lind, the humours of 
Japanese ‘‘tea-houses,” and the delights of the Empire pro- 
menade, are healthy signs of dramatic virility, because they are 
“true,” so “human.” It is a far cry indeed from the gloomy 
experiments of the Théatre Libre to the bewildering orgies of am 
English Moulin Kouge. 

The outcome of the whole matter is that, now as of old, the 
healthy evolution of public amusement has been prevented by too 
much ad captandum criticism. The critics who clamoured for edifi- 
cation, for the setting-up of their own little standard of taste, 
have wrestled noisily with the critics who found the “ joy of 
life” in the Empire promenade, and “‘ humanity” in the master- 
pieces of Drury Lane; and the result has beén distracting and 
in a certain sense disastrous. The bewildered dramatist, certain 
of execration from one side or the other, sure that if he secures the 
approval of Mr. Bernard Shaw he will earn the contempt of Mr. 
Clement Scott, either drifts aimlessly from one experiment to 
another, or sits paralysed at his desk and is silent altogether. 
Informed by the ubiquitous entrepreneur that ‘‘ problem-plays ” 
are out of fashion, and fully aware that any serious drama what- 
ever is now classed by the managerial intelligence as a “‘ problem- 
play,” he knows not where to turn or what todo. Mr. Pinero 
has been dumb for over a twelvemonth, Mr. Sydney Grundy has: 
been merely “ trifling with the cruet,” with little appetite for 
solid work, and even Mr. Jones, who knows more than most of 
us how to run with the hare while hunting with the hounds, has 
grown timorous and disheartened. Well may these and other 
gentlemen of the trade exclaim, ‘‘ A curse on quidnunes; to the 
devil with criticism!” Between them and their public stand 
the vociferous newspaper man, crying aloud to them as the 
Prince and Poins cried to Francis, and scarcely heeding the 
“* Anon! anon, sir!” 

Of course the clouds will pass, and the Drama, like the 
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despised Phoenix, will arise from its own ashes,—or, in view of 
existing phenomena, shall we say ‘“‘hashes*’? Inthe meantime, 
one lesson will have been learned,—that Art is not to be forced 
into any given channel by the artifices of coterie-journalism. 
When the public interest in human problems is spontaneous, 
and not a mere affair of temporary fashion, we shall have problem- 
plays again, of one kind or another ; but so long as the public taste 
lies in the direction of high jinks and pothouse patriotism the Bank- 
Holiday entertainment will continue to flourish, and the appeal 
of the theatre will be to the unintelligence of grown-up children. 
Why not, the reader may inquire? With all my heart I echo, 
“Why not?” Let us have high jinks by all means; but by all 
means let us have rational entertainment too. There would be 
no reasonable cause for complaint, even in the present state 
of things, if the Drama were suffered to evolve itself in its 
own way, instead of being at the mercy of the nostrum-monger, 
the amateur critic, and the daily newspaper. 
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Portraits. 


MR. GEORGE GIDDENS. 


HE credit of “‘ discovering’? Mr. George Giddens belongs to 
Mr. Charles Wyndham, who, seeing him act in some amateur 
performances in the sixties, strongly advised him to become an 
actor. The solicitor’s office was accordingly abandoned, and Mr. 
Giddens made his first appearance at the Theatre Royal, Edin- 
burgh, under the management of Mr. Robert Wyndham. Six 
years later he accompanied Mr. Charles Wyndham to America 
to play Sam Gerridge and other comedy parts. Here he remained 
for four years, winning a reputation which has been greatly 
strengthened by many subsequent visits to the States. After a 
special one year’s engagement in Australia he returned to 
England, and made his first bow to a London audience as Jeux 
in The Idol. The play was not successful, nor did Mr. Giddens 
create any great impression upon the public. But Mr. 
Wyndham knew his worth, for he was immediately en- 
listed among the prominent members of the Criterion com- 
pany, in which he remained until 1890—thirteen years. 
This period was marked by a short, and, financially 
speaking, unfortunate break, during which he was part 
manager of the Novelty Theatre. Of his more conspicuous 
successes at the-Criterion Theatre may be mentioned Dolly in 
London Assurance, Caleb Deecie in The Two Roses, Squire Chivy 
in David Garrick, Tony Lumpkin, and Careless. Just before 
leaving the Criterion he appeared at the Strand as Dr. Glynn in 
The Balloon, in which character he was photographed for The 
Theatre. In Husband and Wife at the Comedy, he created the 
part of Adolphus Greenthorne, and later appeared at the Court 
with Mrs. John Wood in Pamela and Aunt Jack. Then 
came another visit to America, where among other plays 
he was seen in Mr. Malcolm Watson’s Joseph, upon which 
Londoners have not yet had an opportunity of passing 
judgment. In The Passport Mr. Giddens was almost the 
principal cause of the popularity which it attained, and The Derby 
Winner and Cheer, Boys, Cheer, both had the advantage of his 
unusual comedy powers. He devotes his leisure time to painting, 
and has not shrunk from exhibiting his prowess in this way. It 
may be mentioned that one of his earliest admirers was Mr. 
Herman Merivale, who, as far back as 1878, described him at a 
club as one of the finest comedians then on the stage, and as 
one, too, who could not fail to “ go far.” And far Mr. Giddens 
has certainly gone. (ie 
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At the Play. 


IN LONDON. 

The arrival of September has brought about a general resump- 
tion of activity at the theatres, a large number of which have 
reopened during the past month. So favourable apparently is 
the outlook, that within a few weeks from now there will not 
remain a single available house in the market. 


CYMBELINE. 
Revival of Shakspere’s Comedy at the Lyceum Theatre, September 22. 
Britons. eas {Mr. CuarEsce Hacuz 
‘Cymbeline ae: We .Mr. Mackin | TWO British Lords.» (Mr Betwore 
Cloten . *Mr. Norman Forbes | Queen .. ‘ee ee _ GENEVIEVE WaRD 
Posthumus Leonatus . Mr. Frank Cooper | Helen .. : we - Mrs. Tyars 
Belarius . .. Mr. FREDERIC ROBINSON Imogen.. Se : Miss ELLEN TERRY 
Guiderius eo é< -. _ Mr. B. WEBSTER Romans. 
Arviragus ee we .. Mr. Gorpon Craic | Iachimo on .. Sir Henry Irvine 
Pisanio . ee ee ae Mr. Tyars | Philario .. .. ee Mr. FuLLerR MELLISH 
Cornelius ee ee he Mr. Lacy = coe as pas Mr. H. Paes as 
r. ARCHER A Roman Captain .. ° ABB 
"Two British Céptains ~ Ti wee 





Among the many debts of gratitude which the younger gene- 
ration of playgoers owes to Sir Henry Irving, his revival of 
Cymbeline must count as one certainly of no ordinary impor- 
tance. So rarely during the past twenty years has the public 
been afforded an opportunity of witnessing the piece that, even 
were curiosity the dominant or sole feeling, the gratification of 
that sentiment would alone furnish sufficient grounds for hearty 
acknowledgment. Needless to say, however, Sir Henry has 
far higher claims to our thanks. None of Shakspere’s works 
has, it is ‘true, provoked a greater diversity of opinion. While 
on one side it has been condemned in the most unqualified terms, 
qn the other it has been upheld by equally competent authorities 
as the most delightful of the historical plays. This is neither the 
time nor the place to attempt to decide where, amid such diver- 
gent views, the truth lies. It is enough that, high above all lesser 
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considerations of probability, consistency, or motive of story, 
there floats the unsurpassed and unsurpassable creation of the 
poet’s lively brain, the Imogen, most tender and artless of all his 
heroines. And when it is said that Miss Ellen Terry plays the 
part with a radiance and a charm all her own, with a pathos and 
a grace of which she, among modern actresses, seems to possess 
the unique secret, it will be understood how in the circum- 
stance lurks a powerful and all-sufficient reason for the revival 
of Cymbeline at the Lyceum. 

Nothing would be more interesting, were it possible here, 
than to follow Miss Terry step by step through her exquisite 
performance. But, in default of that, we must be content to 
endeavour to indicate its most salient features. The earlier 
scenes were, it has to be admitted, taken hesitatingly. In face 
of so trying an ordeal this, however, may easily be accounted 
for, and excused on the score of natural nervousness. But the 
moment that the action of the play offered the chance, Miss Terry 
at once rose to the height of the occasion. It is long since 
we have seen such girlish abandon, such womanly tenderness, 
as that elicited by the reading of the letter from Posthumus 
announcing his arrival at Milford Haven. Time seemed sud- 
denly to be effaced, the years to roll back, and before us stood 
Miss Terry as young, as fragrant, and as bewitching as ever 
she was in the seventies. Curious, is it not, that this gift of 
eternal youth appears to be conferred upon the greatest artists ? 
Take her, again, in the scenes before the cave. What could 
be more fascinating, more graceful, than this dainty figure clad 
in boy’s apparel? Note, too, the timid handling of the un- 
accustomed sword, the fearful glance into the depths of the 
unknown cave, the exquisite comedy of the entire performance 
at this point. Then comes the swift change from girlishness 
to womanliness, from banter to gravity, from joy to tragic 
horror. With the discovery of the dead body of the supposed 
Posthumus, everything is altered. Nor is it easy to give any- 
thing approaching an adequate impression of the frenzied agony 
of the situation as Imogen, on her knees, with nervous hands 
outstretched to heaven, denounces the ‘‘damn’d Pisanio.” 
Rarely has Miss Terry risen to so high a level of passionate 
despair. Yet, withal, it is the sweet constancy, the wifely 
devotion, the tender trust that will probably linger longest in 
the recollection of the spectator as the most abiding memory 
of this most beautiful portrait. 


With a self-denial characteristic of the true artist, Sir Henry 


Irving has chosen the part of Iachimo for himself. Of the part 
he gives a somewhat ‘novel rendering, which seems to be based 
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upon Iachimo’s sudden conversion in the last act. It may be 
taken as in the nature of a compliment if we suggest that he 
attempts to read into the character more than it actually contains. 
His conception is to a large extent intellectual. The portrait is 
of a man whose villainy is the outcome less of a tempestuous 
nature than of deliberate intention. Sir Henry, as is his wont, 
inclines towards what is subtle and analytical rather than to the 
obvious. Yet in a measure the play suffers in point of plausi- 
bility by the very thoughtfulness and the earnestness of an actor 
whose work has always been identified with these qualities. 
His performance is one of peculiar power and imaginativeness 
—full of masterly touches, and at times almost demoniacal in its 
intensity. Nor would it be easy to conceive a more striking 
or pathetic spectacle than that of the humbled and contrite 
Iachimo, a strange but sad expression of nobility upon his face, 
as in the tent scene he stands abased before his victors, in 
presence of the injured Posthumus and Imogen. It is im- 
possible to pass away from the figure without paying tribute 
to tke immense talent and forcible ability of the artist who 
conceived it. 

Of the remaining characters we can only speak briefly. Mr. 
Frank Cooper’s Posthumus is a powerful and passionate study, 
only lacking that touch of imagination required to elevate it into 
the first rank. Mr. Macklin plays Cymbeline with commendable 
force, and Mr. Norman Forbes is the Cloten. Belarius is safe in 
the hands of Mr. Frederic Robinson, a sound actor of the old 
school, while his two supposed sons are represented with real 
charm and vigour by Mr. B. Webster and Mr. Gordon Craig. 
Mr. Tyars makes a rugged and altogether admirable Pisanio, 
and Miss Genevieve Ward, Mr. Fuller Mellish, and Mr. H. 
Cooper Cliffe are all excellent in their respective parts. To the 
mounting of the piece the greatest praise can be given. The 
stage pictures are from first to last remarkable for the richness 
of their colouring and the harmony of their design, while Mr. 
Alma Tadema vouches for their accuracy. The battle scenes 
are particularly impressive, the final tableau in the second scene 
of the last act being of a rare and singularly majestic beauty. 
Once more Sir Henry has established his claim not only to the 
title of a great actor, but also to that of an unequalled metteur-en- 
scene. Of necessity extensive cuts have had to be made in the 
text, but this has been judiciously effected, and not even the most 
devoted student of Shakspere can adduce any real grounds for 
complaint in this respect. Of the triumphantly favourable recep- 
tion accorded to the production there is no need to speak. But 
even the extraordinary enthusiasm evoked by it was hardly greater 
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than that which greeted Sir Henry’s welcome announcement 
that Cymbeline would be followed by a revival of Richard ITI. 





THE DvucHEss oF CooLGARDIE. 
A Drama, in Five Acts, byEvuston Leicn and Cyrit Cuare. Produced at Drury Lane Theatre, 


September 19. 
SyblGrey .. ee .- Miss H1iipa Spone Yorkshire Dick .. .. Mr. C. M. Lownge 
Wallaroo as - Miss Laura JoHNSON The Captain.. .. Mr. E. H. VaNDERFELDT 
Kathleen O’Mara .. -» Miss Lavra Linpen | Tom Airy .. oe .. Mr. Oswatp Yorke 
Harry .. oe oe «» _ Miss Vauui-Vatui Hiram Vannicker .. Mr. Ciaup LLEWELLYN 
NellieGrey .. 7 .. Miss Epira Jorpan Melbourne Jerry Mr. WaLTEeR Brunton, Jun. 
BigBen  ..  .. Mr.CHartesGuenngy | Herr VonSchwop.. .. Mr. J. Stony Gorron 
Myles Hooligan... .- Mr. Jonn L. Sane Lord Glendargle .. ..Mr, Ernest BERTRAM 
Sailor Jack .. -» Mr. Lavrence CauTLey Macdonald .. Mr. Isaacson 


Bendigo Bill .. oe Mr. Epwarb O’NEILL Warden of Coolgardie .. Mr. Hermann VEziIn 

Mr. John Coleman has inaugurated his management of Drury 
Lane by the production of a good, stirring five-act melodrama 
constructed upon old-fashioned lines. The Duchess of Coolgardie is 
not a play to criticise—it is a play either to take or to leave alone. 
And those who elect for the former course will certainly have no 
reason to complain that they have been baulked of their money’s 
worth. The piece is crowded with episode, each act having its 
own particular sensation, while if the events do not follow each 
other in absolutely strict sequence, they present, at any rate, a 
diversity of incident which can hardly fail to please the omnivorous 
appetite of a popular audience. The authors, Mr. Euston Leigh 
and Mr. Cyril Clare, have selected Coolgardie and its environs 
for the action of their story, and not unnaturally gold mines and 
the thirst for gold play important parts in their plot, of which 
the leading points may be briefly indicated. At an earlier period 
in the proceedings, Big Ben, a stalwart miner, had, it seems, 
fallen in love with Sybil Grey, but for some reason had married 
another woman, who, in due course, inoculated him with her own 
passion for drink. Fortunately, her death frees him just as Sybil 
appears once more upon the scene, accompanied by the child of 
her sister, Nellie, who has been betrayed by a villain vaguely 
named the Captain, and whose shame Sybil, for some unintel- 
ligible reason, has taken upon herself. Hero-like, Big Ben at 
once changes his tactics, although, even had she been guilty, Sybil 
would have been far too good for so drunken a sot as he. Re- 
formation, however, sets in. By the discovery of a fabulously 
rich mine Ben becomes wealthy, in spite of the efforts of the 
Captain, who tries to dispossess him of his prize. In this he 
succeeds at last, Ben having foolishly entrusted £20,000 in bank 
notes to the care of Nellie, whom the Captain murders in order 
to secure the swag. Suspicion, of course, falls upon an innocent 
miner—Ben’s brother—whom Ben himself, however, finally clears 
in one of the most amusingly burlesque portrayals of a law court 
ever witnessed. By this time he has learned that Sybil is a lady 
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of unspotted virtue, although obviously holding exaggerated views 
regarding sisterly devotion, and with the death -of the villain all 
ends happily. 

In its rough and ready fashion the piece is not ineffective, 
despite its many inconsistencies. Into the performance the actors 
enter with commendable spirit. In Miss Hilda Spong, who, as 
the heroine, makes her first appearance on the London stage, we 
have undoubtedly an artist of great power and charm. Miss 
Spong knows her. business thoroughly; she is handsome, and 
gifted with a beautiful voice, which she uses to the best advantage. 
A more promising début has not, in short, been witnessed for a 
long time, and we shall certainly watch Miss Spong’s progress 
with lively interest. Mr. Charles Glenney played the hero with 
unfailing spirit and energy, Mr. J. L. Shine created continual 
laughter by his picture of a good-natured, quick-witted Irishman, 
and Mr. E. H. Vanderfeldt made an uncompromising villain. 
Excellent character sketches were also contributed by Miss Laura 
Linden, Mr. Laurence Cautley, Mr. C. M. Lowne, Mr. Walter 
Brunton, jun., and Mr. Hermann Vezin, while as Nellie Grey 
Miss Edith Jordan showed a considerable amount of emotional 
power. 


Boys ToGETHER. 


An Original Drama, in Four Acts, by Happon CHambers and Comyns Carr. Produced at the 
Adelphi Theatre, August 26. 


Frank Villars ae . Mr. Wititam TERRISS The Hon. Fred. atnenieiey e J. Linpsay 
Hugo Forsyth Mr. W. L. ABINGDON Captain Lister .. E. Covington 
The Earl of Harpenden Pa C. W. Somerset Herbert Askew .. oo | ER unas ATTWOOD 
Tom Wrake . .. Mr. J. D. BEVERIDGE Reginald Lane .. -- Mr. J. W. Macponatp 
Viscount Ayot .. . Mr. Harry NicHoLis Ethel Wooi ae ee . Miss Mrzuwarp 
Rudolph Klein .. ae .Mre. MackintosH Lady Ayot.. ee -. Mis3 Atice KincsLey 

assan Mr. Lvier Lasnacne Mrs. Babbage .. -» Miss Kate Kearney 
Colonel Lannock. . ee . Mr, Oscar ADYE Mariam .. Miss NesBitt 


Although it will hacilly be contended that either of the joint 
authors of Boys Together has, in the dramatic field, won for 
himself a reputation of the first order, both have in their time 
accomplished sufficiently promising work to arouse lively interest 
in anything bearing their signatures. What, therefore, must be 
the feelings of any true lover of the theatre to find these two 
gentlemen collaborating in the production of so verbose, ill- 
balanced, and unconvincing a play as Boys Together? It is, of 
course, competent for Mr. Chambers and Mr. Carr to retort that 
their sole aim and duty was to write a piece which should satisfy 
the requirements of an Adelphi audience and fulfil the traditions 
of that theatre. But even if we take no higher ground than that, 
we should have little difficulty in showing how far inferior in point 
of constructive ability and sensational effect their work is to 
the work of, for instance, the late Henry Pettitt. Mr. Chambers 
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we can excuse, for reasons easily specified, for undertaking such 
a task. Through most of his plays runs a current of melodrama 
which only required to be diverted into its natural channel in 
order to yield results cf a more or less satisfactory nature. With 
Mr. Carr the case is different. His views concerning all questions 
bearing upon art have invariably carried weight ; he has gathered 
literature and the drama under his protecting wing, whence they 
are permitted to peep out from time to time on the occasion of 
some after-dinner speech. When he became manager of the 
Comedy the shout went up, “‘ At last we are to have a theatre rup. 
upon purely artistic principles!” and if reality fell short of 
expectation the result may in some measure be attributed to the 
force of adverse circumstances. But, attempt as we may to 
explain and condone past shortcomings, there is no overlooking 
the self-evident and heart-breaking fact that considerations of 
art have at length yielded to others of a more material description, 
and to-day Mr. Carr’s name figures on the Adelphi programme 
as part-author of Boys Together. 

These remarks must stand as a general criticism of a piece far 
too long and intricate to admit of minute analysis here. The 
story deals with the fortunes of two men, Frank Villars and Hugo 
Forsyth, the.latter’s bitter hatred of the former being accounted 
for on the strangely insufficient grounds that Villars had at school 
administered to him a sound and well-deserved thrashing. 
Forsyth, having for excellent reasons abandoned his own name 
of Wood, had married in early youth a girl called Ethel, whose 
eyes were speedily opened to the real character of her husband. 
Believing, however, that he had perished at sea, Ethel considered 
herself free to accept the attentions of Villars, who, at the open- 
ing of the play, is on the point of sailing with his regiment for 
Egypt. At this juncture Forsyth unexpectedly turns up, and 
expresses his desire to accompany the expedition as special 
correspondent, while Ethel is restrained by his threats from 
revealing the truth toher lover. The next act, undoubtedly the 
best of the four, passes in the Soudan, at the time of General 
Gordon’s imprisonment and death in Khartoum. Forsyth and 
Villars have been made prisoners by Hassan, one of the Mahdi’s 
adherents. With them are Viscount Ayot, a low comedy lordling, 
and Rudolph Klein, an accomplice of Forsyth’s. By an exceed- 
ingly obvious trick, conceived by Klein, the hero is proved guilty 
of theft, condemned to be flogged, and afterwards, like Constan- 
tine in For the Crown, manacled to a rock and there left to die a 
lingering death. His appeal for help to Forsyth is answered by 
a cowardly sneer. But assistance reaches him from Mariam, a 
native woman to whom Villars has shown some kindness. Free 
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once more, Villars registers a mighty oath that he will not rest 
until he has been revenged upon his dastardly betrayer. 

From this point onward the interest of the drama steadily 
declines. The end is, indeed, a foregone conclusion, for it is clear 
that hero and heroine cannot be made happy save by the death 
of the rascally Forsyth. This is effected, not by the avenging 
Villars, but by the conventional device of precipitating him over 
a cliff into a yawning chasm at the bottom of which he is dashed 
to pieces. Boys Together is overladened with superabundant 
verbiage and with meaningless incident, while the comedy 
element, although starting from a fairly good idea, quickly 
dwindles into insignificance. Revenge is the keynote of the entire 
drama, in which love plays but a subsidiary part; and in so far 
as this is the case the interest of the story is sensibly weakened. 
For the performance we can only spare a word or two. As Frank 
Villars, Mr. William Terriss showed tremendous energy, never 
sparing himself, and delivering his lengthy harangues with con- 
summate skill. Mr. W. L. Abingdon gave a fine impersonation 
of the craven Forsyth, and Mr. Mackintosh a superb portrait of 
Klein. Indeed, the authors owe it entirely to the actor that so 
impossible a character was permitted to pass without censure- 
Mr. Harry Nicholls did all that was feasible with the thankless 
part of Lord Ayot, while Miss Millward revealed genuine power 
and sensibility as the heroine, Ethel. 


NEWMARKET. 


An Original Racing Comedy with Music, in Three Acts, by Mrs. Frank Taytor. Lyrics by 
Ernest Boype Jones. Produced at the Opera Comique, August 22. 
Lord Kempton “ Mr. WI! FRED ForsteR Poppy Snaffle 


Miss May Epovuin 
Colonel — .. Mr. Forses Dawson Lady Ascotte .. Miss Sapiz JERome 
Tom 8naffle . -- Mr. Witte Epovin Lady Windsor Miss Kate SARGEANTSON 
Ronald Mayver es ..Mr. CHARLEs STUART Lady Sandown. se -Miss J. BUTLER 
M. Brisson .. ee ..-Mr. LAURENCE CaIRD Miss Alexandra Parkes .. .. Miss StaFForD 
Ferdie Craddock .. Mr. KennETH ALTAMONT Mrs. Nap Jones .. Miss GREENE TaYLoR 
Sir William Ascotte Mr. AuBREY FiTzGERALD Kitty .. 7 es Miss Virernra Boswet. 
Charlie Fenn ee Mr. GeorGe A. SEAGER Maggie .. Miss Rose Hamitton 
Jemmy Smart a Mr. Litrtepate Power | Mre. Charles Fenn Miss Winnig CarRL 


Mrs. Frank Taylor covers well-worn ground in her new racing 
comedy, Newmarket. The treacherous jockey who, in a spirit of 
revenge, purposely loses a race in order to ruin his employer, is 
as well known as that other one gifted with all the virtues, and 
prepared at any moment to jump upon the favourite and pilot him 
victoriously to the winning post. Newmarket is, in brief, a play 
of the most conventional class, interspersed with music. In 
the circumstances it would serve no useful purpose to describe in 
detail how Lord Kempton, after losing a princely fortune through 
the rascality of his head jockey, finds himself recouped by the 
efforts of pretty Poppy Snaffle, the courageous daughter of his 
loyal old trainer. The same incidents have been used again and 
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again as the basis of numerous sporting dramas since the days of 
Flying Scud, and although Mrs. Taylor has imported into her 
piece certain elements of novelty, the main thread of the story 
possesses no claim to originality. Yet, unsparingly pruned of 
its excessive longweurs, the comedy is sufficiently bright and 
amusing to render success not unlikely. The burden of the act- 
ing falls chiefly upon Mr. Willie Edouin and his daughter, Miss 
May. The former gives an extremely clever and effective por- 
trait of the tetchy old trainer, Snaffle—an impersonation, indeed, 
that deserves a place among the best of Mr. Edouin’s performances. 
Miss May Edouin is a very bright little comedian, with, however, 
a tendency, which ought to be instantly checked, to over-act. Her 
voice is by no means strong, but her singing is expressive and 
pleasing, while as a dancer she is sprightly and nimble. The 
remaining members of the company hardly call for individual 
mention. ; 


Monte CaARrto. 


A Musical Comedy, in Two Acts. Words by Sipngy Cartton. Lyrics by Harry GREENBANK. 
usic by Howarp Tapot. Produced at the Avenue Theatre, August 27. 


Sir Benjamin Currie, Q.C.,M.P. Mr. C.-Rock Francois .. oe -» Mr. Epwarp Espinosa 
General Boomerang, V.C. .. Mr. Eric Lewis Mrs. Carthew .. ee Miss Lottie VENNE 
Fred Dorian .. ee Mr. RicHarD GREEN Dorothy .. os oe Miss Kate CuTLer 
James... we ie ..Mr. E. W. GARDEN Ethel ws pe ee .-Miss Hettis Luxp 
Harry Verinder -. Mr. A. Vane TeEMpPEsT Gertie Gelatine ee .- Miss May Berry 
Professor Lorrimer .. Mr. Ross Harwoop Bertie Gelatine oe Mis; VEn1r BELFRY 
Belmont. . oa ee ee Mr. Guy Fane Little Jemima .. ve .. Miss Lator SareL 
Standring iat iol -. Mr. C. Wirtrorp A Midshipman.. -. Miss Kitty ABRABAML 
Captain Rossiter ee Mr. W. H. Kemsrie Suzanne .. oe ee .- Miss Emmure OWEN 


Monte Carlo is as innocent of plot as any musical comedy well 
can be, yet it contains so much that is bright,-.amusing, and 
attractive that the Gmission may readily be pardoned. That 
there is absolutely nothing of an offensive nature to be found in 
it is, moreover, a circumstance which calls for grateful recogni- 
tion. These merits would of themselves suffice-to secure a 
welcome for the piece. But it possesses even more decisive titles 
to praise in the exceedingly ingenious and humorous lyrics by 
Mr. Henry Greenbank and the graceful melodies of Mr. Howard 
Talbot, who, by his latest work, has certainly earned the right to 
rank among the most promising of our young composers. If the 
author, Mr. Sidney Carlton, must be assigned a position below 
that occupied by his collaborators, he may be credited, at any 
rate, with furnishing a libretto sufficient for the necessities of the 
occasion. His wit belongs rather to the nursery order, but with 
care and judicious fostering it may yet attain to man’s estate. 
Meanwhile he will do well to eschew punning and fix his atten- 
tion upon the higher forms of humour. What story there is in 
Monte Carlo circles round the doings of a certain Mrs. Carthew, 
who, intent upon securing an eligible spouse, suddenly finds 
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herself confronted by the husband she believed to be dead, 
and who is now a waiter at Monte Carlo. The love 
adventures of a young couple, doomed to quarrel and 
subsequently to be reconciled, also figure for something 
in the plot. A good deal of amusement is, in addition, 
caused by the flirtations of the Sisters Gelatine (a couple 
of music-hall singers, effectively boomed by their father, Professor 
Lorrimer) with two elderly admirers, Sir Benjamin Currie, Q.C., 
and General Boomerang. As usual, no attempt is made to 
continue the plot in the second act, which is practically composed 
of a series of variety turns. Nevertheless, the general impression 
left by the entire performance is pleasunt and exhilarating. The 
company, meanwhile, is an admirable one. Mr. Charles Rock, 
Mr. Eric Lewis, Mr. E. W. Garden, and Mr. Robb Harwood are, 
each in his own peculiar way, excellent, while Mr. Richard Green 
proves himself to.be an accomplished vocalist. Miss Lottie 
Venne’s abilities are rather wasted upon such a part as that of 
Mrs. Carthew, and Miss Kate Cutler and Miss Emmie Owen act 
and sing charmingly. The hit of the evening was, however, made 
by Miss Lalor Shiel, an exceedingly quaint and humorous actress, 


who, as Jemima, an east-end music-hall artist, provoked roars 
of laughter. 





Lorp Tom Noppy. 


A Musical Piece, in Two Acts. Written by Georcz Dance. Composed by F’. Osmonp Carr. 
Produced at the Garrick Theatre, September 15. 
Lord Tom Noddy .. oo Littte Tich ; Maud ,. oe ée .. Miss Dora NEtson 


agnum..  .. Mr. Cecit Frere | Ethel .. o #«~.. Miss Maup TRAUTNER 
Colonel Ben Nevis Mr. Picton RoxsorovcH Florrie .. 


oe ee -Miss Marp1z Hope 
Miss Ben Nevis.. .- Miss he “x FFOLLIOTT Beatrice .. . Miss Oxrve Datmour 
Soloman Van Delle .. Mr. H. C. Barry Marguerite Mle. GERMAINE DE Marco 
Lieutenant oo a a R. N. Mr. G. PavuLTon May ee .. Miss Epna Grace 
Miss Polly Primrose . Miss Kate JaMEs Gleays *‘Miss Eprra SINGLEHURST 
Marion Forsyth ‘; Miss Sypi ARUXDALE pe A. Jackson. . Mr. SipNEY HaRcourt 
Constance vee -« Miss Katre Lercuman | Nurse Pheebe . -- Miss Mapex Love 
Angela .. ee Miss VioLtet Frienp 


“The ola order changeth.” And, alas, what a change! From 
John Hare to Little Tich, from Pinero and Grundy to George 
Dance. <And yet the Daily Telegraph sheds no tears of blood— 
it is even disposed to receive this last departure with philosophical 
equanimity. For ourselves, we cannot pretend to regard it with 
equal indifference. We confess to a feeling best left undescribed 
at seeing a theatre which, short as its existence has been, is 
already crowded with traditions of an honourable past, handed 
over to the tender mercies of the concocters of musical comedy. 
Let us hasten to add that for this result we in no way blame the 
present management of the Garrick. Our quarrel is with the 
public which turns its back upon a consummate comedian, a 
matchless company, and thoughtful plays written by the cleveres t 
and wittiest of English dramatists, in order to welcome with open 
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arms the frolics and the inanities of the music-hall. De gustibus 
non est disputandum, however ; and we can only hope that before 
long the present vogue will have exhausted itself, to be succeeded 
by a taste for more solid and enduring entertainment. 

Upon pieces like Lord Tom Noddy criticism is wasted. 
But it has to be said that in his latest effusion the author, 
Mr. George Dance, has succeeded — and the feat is no 
small one—in falling below the humble level attained by 
him in previous plays of a similar character. A libretto more 
destitute of humour, a story less sequent and trite, it would be 
difficult to imagine. Mr. Dance has apparently been satisfied 
with the artless idea of presenting one set of abnormally tall 
characters and another of proportionately small characters, and 
of bringing them together in juxtaposition. The fun arising from 
such a situation is unfortunately soon exhausted, and the con- 
stant repetition of the same experiment merely ends_ by fatiguing 
the spectator. When the play opens, Lord Tom Noddy, having 
squandered all his fortune, is discovered on the brink of ruin, and 
accordingly proceeds to pay court to Miss Ben Nevis, a massive 
lady whom he believes to be an heiress, His real sweethheart, 
however, is Nurse Phebe, who presently inherits £100,000, which 
she endeavours to transfer to her little admirer. On no very 
apparent grounds, one or other of the characters is subsequently 
credited with the acquisition of the fortune, the crowd of suitors 
transferring their attentions with mechanical precision to the 
last indicated. In the end true love is rewarded, and Nurse 
Phoebe becomes Lady Tom Noddy. The piece, of course, 
depends for success on the efforts of Little Tich, who bears the 
burden placed upon him with marvellous ease. As an eccentric 
dancer this quaint little comedian takes rank with the best, and 
if his method as an actor still vividly recalls the manners of the 
music-hall, no one can deny that itis hugely amusing. As Nurse 
Phoebe, Miss Mabel Love gave a very charming performance, and 
proved that practice has gone far to bring about perfection in her 
dancing. Of the other characters, as of Dr. Carr’s music, it will 
suffice to say that each served all needful purposes fairly well. 





My ARTFUL VALET. 


A Farcical Comedy, in Three Acts. Adapted by James Mortimer from Le Truc d’Arthur by 
MM. Cuivorand Dcurv. Revived at Terry’s pcan August 22. 


Mr. Leopold Fitz- Jeouiya Mr, J. G. GRAHAME Spinks on a -. Mr. James WEtcH 
Mr. Timothy Chadwick .. Mr. ALFRED MattTsy | Richards . ; Mr. Frank BAKER 
Count Evitoff Pres wa Mr. Ivan Watson | Mrs. Gloriana L covering... Miss Evita BLannE 
Baron Kronikoff .. -» Mr. Rupert Lister | Jessie Chadwick .. .. Miss Macciz Byron 
Major Stonideff .. se Mr. JoHN Byron Kitty.. ee “ -- Miss Lyp1a Cowetnh 


Terry’s Theatre has passed temporarily into the hands of Mr. 
James Welch. who began his season there with a revival of Mr. 
James Mortimer’s farce Gloriana, now renamed My Artful 
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Valet, and of Mr. Louis N. Parker’s clever one-act play The Man 
an the Street. Under its new title, Mr. Mortimer’s piece proves 
to be as mirthful and laughable as it was in the days when Mr. 
Murray Carson controlled the destinies of the Globe. Mr. Welch, 
who, in the Globe performance, played a microscopic part, now 
assumes that of Spinks, the artful valet, who in his hands 
becomes a creature of great drollery and effect: while the re- 


mainder of the cast, if hardly, perhaps, quite equal to the original 
one, is at least fairly adequate. 





IN PARIS. 

The Comédie Francaise has revived Charles VII. chez ses 
Grands Vassaux. The piece, though it has been played several 
times before, has never been a great success. It was first pro- 
duced in 1831, and a few years afterwards Beauvallet made 
the part of Yacoub his own. Charles VII. is written somewhat 
in the style of Corneille, but owing to the divided interest of the 
story it is diffuse and unequal, and the attention of the audience 
is very difficult to retain. In these circumstances it is not likely, 
in spite of M. Paul Mounet’s brilliant impersonation of Yacoub, 
and of the able assistance of MM. Silvain and Bouchor, to have 
more attractiveness than has hitherto attended it. 

Jacques Callot, a spectacular drama in five acts by MM. Henri 
Cain, Eugene and Edoard Adenis, with incidental music by M. 
Le Rey, was produced at the Porte St. Martin by M. Coquelin, 
who discards one or two parts that he might have played with 
advantage, and interprets an uncompromising villain who is 
unfortunately but seldom on the stage. It is a sort of melodrama, 
but is somewhat loosely constructed, if indeed it can be said to be 
constructed at all. The sequence of events is mainly designed 
to display the managerial resources. A bear takes up at least as 
large a part of the action as M. Coquelin himself, and the whole 
winds up with a grand battle-scene, in which the presence of 
Bark and the absence of Bite is only too lamentably apparent. It 
might be an adaptation of a ‘blood and thunder” story pub- 
lished for the edification of boys. M. Coquelin is ably supported 
by his son, M. Jean Coquelin, MM. Gauthier and Segond, and 
Mile. Dauphin. There are over thirty speaking parts in the play, 
which, it is to be sincerely hoped, will quickly be replaced by 
some work more adapted to the display of M. Coquelin’s 
genius. 





IN BERLIN. 
In the Friedrichwilhelmstiidtischen theatre a successful attempt 
has been made to produce Grabbe’s historical drama, Barbarossa. 
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For sixty years Grabbe has been put down in all the text 
books on German literature as a perverted genius. In the opinion 
of first-rate critics, however, he has been regarded as a rival of 
Schiller, and it has been considered by some that, if he had only 
possessed ballast, he would have taken a higher place among 
German poets than the author of Wilhelm Teli. Grabbe was no 
Philistine, as were the insignificant writers who ran after Schiller 
and sought to imitate him in his day. The play of Barbarossa, 
which is in five long acts, is deficient in its technique, in its 
language, and in its fidelity to nature ; but, in spite of grave faults, 
it is vastly superior to a number of plays which are put on the 
stage to-day, and the attempt to present it deserves praise. 

Herr Wilhelm Henzen’s Das neue Genie opens the season at the 
Lessing theatre. The story is that of a gifted young musician 
who is discovered by amusic publisher. The latter thinks he has 
found a new Mascagni in Caesar Stephani, and under the pretence 
of being a Maecenas, desires to make as much profit out of his 
genius as he can. He advertises the young man well, and seduces 
him from the retirement of his village to Berlin. Here Stephani 
makes the acquaintance of an engaging lady, an opera-singer of 
distinction, who takes a great fancy to certain parts of his coming 
opera. She proves to be his bad angel, and he falls into a nerv- 
ous fever in consequence of her attentions. However, when we 
see the hero, at the beginning of the last act, cured of his fever, 
we are pretty confident that the piece will go on satisfactorily. 
When we see Stephani in his green silk convalescent jacket, we 
know that we may trust him to commit some fresh absurdity. 
But there is a brave old professor of music in the background, 
who wears a magnificent order on his breast, and he watches over 
the new genius. He first drives the lady away, then turns his 
attention to the publisher, and finally takes Stephani back to his 
village, where he restores him to a friend who has been waiting 
for three years for Stephani’s return. The friend’s daughter is 
Caesar’s affianced bride. Why he did not marry her in the first 
act remains to her and to us a mystery. There is alittle too 
much moralising in the piece, which, although clever, was not 
quite a success. The author was called before the curtain at the 
end of each act several times; but a slight hissing mingled with 
the applause at the conclusion of the play. 

At the Theater unter den Linden, the season has opened with’ 
Lachtaube an operetta in three acts, the words by Herren 
Landesberg, and Stein, the music by Herr Von Taund. Lach-’ 
taube is the name given to the wife of the Schankwirt, Wasylko 
Okinski, who has a profitable inn in a Woywodschaft of Poland." 
Wasylko’s wife, Tatjana, is of a merry disposition, and this is the 
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reason of her being called Lachtaube. Tatjana is virtuous, and 
nothing would disturb her happy marriage with Wasylko if the 
nobility of the neighbourhood, and especially the Woywode, did 
not go out of their way to mix themselves up with the charming 
young wife. In order to achieve his base designs, the Woywode 
has the meanness to have Wasylko arrested on a false charge and 
thrown by nightinto prison. During the husband’s enforced absence 
he approaches Tatjana, but in doing so has the misfortune to fall 
into the water. While saving him, Tatjana sees through his 
plan, and hastens to summon some of the neighbours in order 
that she may be able to convince them of the evil designs of her 
admirer. In the meantime the Woywode has entered the house 
and got into bed in order to warm himself after his unexpected 
bath, for he is nearly freezing. Wasylko, liberated, finds the 
Woywode’s overcoat on the bench in front of his house, and is 
convinced of his wife’s infidelity. He wishes to revenge himself 
upon her, and dons the coat to disguise himself. This is rather 
easy, as there is a marked resemblance between him and the 
Woywode. He has hardly done so when his wife returns with 
the neighbours. There is nothing left for the frightened 
Woywode but to put on the clothes of Wasylko. From this 
point the piece runs on the well-worn lines of mistaken identity 
and its results. The authors have not been able to make any- 
thing new out of the device, and the introduction is the. only 
original feature of the piece. 


IN VIENNA. 


At the Theater an der Wien the first piece of any interest this 
season has been Signor Mascagni’s Zanetto. The book of the 
piece has been strung together from M. Coppée’s comedy, Le 
Passant, which deals with the same kind of subject as Goethe’s 
ballad, ‘‘Der Gott und die Bajadere,” though certainly in the 
most modern way. ‘“‘ Mahadoh, the Lord of Earth,” is here 
called Zanetto, and the part is that in which, in her time, 
Madame Bernhardt had so much success, and which how affords 
to Bellincioni, the Sarah Bernhardt of opera, a long-desired 
opportunity of demonstrating her art as a singer and player to 
the best advantage. Zanetto, a youth, has gone to sleep in the 
garden of a much-courted beauty, named Sylvia. When he 
opens his eyes again, awakened by Sylvia’s hand, he realises for 
the first time the charm of womanly beauty. As for Sylvia, she 
experiences what she has never known till now, the emotion of a 
really deep love. However, she yields neither to the passionate 
entreaties of the youth nor to her own impulses ; she leaves him, 
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The artistic form of Signor Mascagni’s operetta is its most 
interesting feature ; both the piece and its stage accessories are 
of the simplest character, and some dissatisfaction has been 
expressed at the impossibility of making anything out of the 
work from the point of view of spectacular effect. The music is 
in the maestro’s well-known style, but it has far too little 
originality to justify any outlay either of trouble or of expense. 
In fact, Signor Mascagni’s muse strikes one as having become 
blasé. The music is' in slow time throughout, «und in only a few 
places does it rise to anything like distinction. In some respects, 
the introductory music is also lacking in merit; it is a chorus 
sung behind the scenes, which has already brought the composer 
into the bad graces of learned contrapuntists in his own country. 
It cannot be said that the criticisms passed upon him for this 
chorus are undeserved; it is simply inartistic. From the 
dramatic point of view the piece calls for no analysis. “In spite 
of its many and great deficiencies, Zanetto met with a good 
reception on the first night. 


IN ITALIAN CITIES. 


Though not very fruitful in new things, the past month has 
been one of considerable activity in Italian theatres. At Rome, 
for instance, the frequent changes of programme have been 
almost kaleidoscopic. Among the items which have been seen 
on the bills of the Quirino in the course of September are 
Albergo del Libero Scambio, Lo Zio Bidachon, Odette, and II 
Matrimonio d’Ivette, while those of the Nazionale have included 
Piantagione Thomassin and Maria Antonietta, and those of the 
Costanzi, La Gran Via and La Lanterna di mia Moglie. The 
autumn season was opened at Lecce with a very successful 
performance of Mignon, and Signora Maria Solera, Signora 
Barone, and Signori' Longoni and Oreste Poli well merited the 
applause with which their rendering of the chief parts was 
received. At Florence, the Pasta-Tina Company played I/ 
Destino, a comedy by Signor Sabatino Lopez, and they had the 
misfortune not to’ please their audience. Signor Gustavo 
Salvani gave a series of performances at the Mercadante 
at Naples, the chief plays in which he appeared being the 
Morte Ciwile and Otello. A performance given for the benefit 
of Signor Edoardo Ferravilla, at the Alfieri at Turin, drew to- 
gether a largenumber of the friends and admirers of this well-known 
Italian comedian. Signor Ferravilla played, in the course of the 
evening, Pedrin, Tecoppa, Panada, and Gigione, the four 
characters in which he is best known. I Fwnzionari an old 
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comedy in three acts, by Nicolaevitch Ostrovsky, the Russian 
author, was performed recently for the first time in Italy at the 
Manzoni, Milan. Early in the play certain members of 
the audience signified strong disapproval of the sentiments 
expressed, and also of the acting, and matters did not 
improve with the subsequent acts. It is probable, there- 
fore, that, so far at least as Italy is concerned, the play must 
return to that oblivion from which it has been exhumed after a 
burial of about forty years. At Fermio a new two-act opera, by 
Signor Emidio Cellini, entitled Vendetta Sarda, was very well 
received, and it bears promise of successful repetitions in the 
future. 


IN MADRID. 

The Spanish theatres have scarcely yet roused themselves from 
the lethargy induced by a southern summer. The Eslava has, 
however, opened its new season, but has done so with a quad- 
ruple programme, which has given rise to some amount of adverse 
comment among the critics. The works comprised therein are 
De Vuelta del Vivero, Companero y Sacristan, La Czarina, and 
Via Libre, and the objection has been raised that, with at least 
the first two of them, the Madrid public have become so familiar 
through recent long runs of these plays in the hands of companies 
of the first rank that it is injudicious, to put it mildly, to attempt 
to reproduce them after but a short interval with an entirely new 
company. In spite of these criticisms, however, the Eslava 
opened very satisfactorily, and the well-filled house appeared 
quite content with the programme provided. Among the mem- 
bers of the company who signally distinguished themselves were 
Sefioritas Romero, Medina, and Miralles, and Sejiores Carreras, 
Gonzalez, and Talavera. On the occasion of a charitable per- 
formance given at the Zarzuela, Seiior Leopoldo Cano’s drama, 
La Pasionaria, was played with success, and Sefior Antonio Vico 
interpreted the part of Marcial in a most creditable manner. At 
the Moderno Los Granaderos, a new operetta by Seiior Valente, 
was sung for the first time, and with appreciable success. The 
story abounds in humorous situations, while the music enjoys the 
distinction of some originality. 


IN NEW YORK. 
The last four weeks have shown all the activity in theatrical 
matters that betokens the beginning of another season. The. 
reign of the roof-gardens came to an end on August 20th, when, 
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at the Academy of Music, a melodrama by Mr. Clay Green and 
Mr. David Belasco, called Under the Polar Star, was successfully 
produced. It is a melodrama of the usual pattern, well told, 
and effectively acted by a company including Mr. W. H. Thomp- 
son, Mr. Francis Carlyle, Mr. Culyer Hastings, and Miss Grace 
Henderson. A week later saw an almost general reopening. 
At the Empire Theatre Rosemary was received with all the 
warmth that it deserved. Mr. John Drew as Sir Jasper was as 
felicitous in the early scenes as he was in the very poetical, 
albeit unnecessary, epilogue. Miss Mande Adams’ charming 
impersonation of Dorothy will be no small cause of the favour for 
which the play seems destined. The Cotton Spinner, a melo- 
drama by Mr. Scott Marble, has been produced at the Grand 
Opera House, but with very disappointing results. The same may 
be said of In the Heart of the Storm at the Columbus, although, 
by reason of its admirable mounting and effects, it is not 
improbable that the play will be materially reconstructed. Mr. 
Edward Harrigan, after a long silence, has, at the Bijou, at length 
produced another play. As a picture of New York life, Marty 
Malone may compare with any of his previous works, and the 
acting of the author in the name-part was in his old quietly 
humorous and popular style. The Great North-West and When 
London Sleeps have been produced at the American and Four- 
teenth-street Theatres respectively, and both plays seem likely to 
attract the large melodrama-loving public. Mr. R. N. Stevens 
is the author of a romantic drama called 4n Enemy to the King, 
which Mr. Sothern has produced at the Lyceum. It is a 
Zenda-like play, and is designed, to speak in the broadest sense, 
to give Mr. Sothern the same opportunities as he had in Mr. 
Anthony Hope’s dramatised novel. Miss Virginia Harned, by 
her performance of a typical heroine of romance, may almost be 
said to have divided the honours of the evening. An adaptation 
from the French of M. Bisson, entitled The Liar, has been pro- 
duced at Hoyt’s, but has received only scant favour. At the 
Broadway, The Caliph,a comic opera by Mr. H. B. Smith and 
Herr Englander, is a medley of song, dance, and incident, planned 
to give Mr. Jefferson de Angelis every opportunity for the display 
of his vocal and comedy powers. The purpose of the authors 
was amply accomplished, though it may be doubted whether Mr. 
Angelis alone will be able to make the piece an abiding success. 
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Echoes from the Green Room. 


IN spite of the time of year, there was the usual great representative 
audience at the first night of Cymbeline at the Lyceum, many having 
travelled hundreds of miles to be there. After the performance, almost 
equally as a matter of course, Sir Henry Irving held a friendly reception 
on the stage. One eminent journalist spoke of Miss Terry as “ Madame 
Atlas,” naturally in reference to the predominance of Imogen in the 
drama. ‘“ Exquisite performance ; but not a well-made play,” remarked 
somebody in the stalls toa dramatist. “A well-made play?” was the 
reply ; “no ; Haddon Chambers at his worst.” 

Cymbeline is to be followed at the Lyceum by Madame Sans-Géne, and 
then by Richard ITI. 

Ir is expected that Madame Patti will be one of the Queen’s guests at 
Balmoral during the visit of the Tsar. 

MADAME BERNHARDT is fond of a practical joke. During her last visit to 
London, it seems, she gave out that a tax of £100 had been imposed upon her 
receipts, that she had refused to pay it, and that the whole company, as a 
consequence, would be taken to prison. Poor Mile. Seylor, her devoted friend, 
could not sleep for thinking about it. One night, after the departure of 
the rest of the company, the great actress and Mlle. Seylor were “ arrested” 
at the stage door by several men in uniform, who hurried them into a four- 
wheel cab “for Holloway Gaol.” Of course, the party did not get farther 
than the Savoy Hotel, where a charming little supper was in readiness for 
the “ prisoners” and a select few. The guileless Mlle. Seylor did not soon 
recover from her fright. 

Miss ELLEN Terry has purchased of Mrs. Gerberding, of San Francisco, 
a curtain-raiser entitled A Champagne Cork, which was submitted to her 
during her recent visit to America. 

Mme. MExsa will probably appear in Siegfried in London early next 
June, with M. Jean de Reszke as the hero and M. Edouard de Reszke 
as Wotan. 

Mr. Hake, who is now on a provincial tour, leaves for his second visit 
to America early in November. ; 

Mr. GrEorGE ALEXANDER has been staying at Wynyard Park as the 
guest of Lord Londonderry. He and his company lately gave a per- 
formance at Stockton of Zhe Woman-Hater in aid of the local charities, 
his host’s daughter, Lady Helen Stewart, playing Kitty Denison. Lady 
Londonderry, with several of a large house-party, was present. As You 
Like It will shortly be revived at the St. James’s. 


Miss Apa REHAN has been passing the vacation at her bungalow on the 
Irish coast. 
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MapamMe Jupic is making arrangements for another American tour. 


THE marriage of M. Jean de Reszke with the Countess de Moilly is 
expected to take place in Poland early in October, just before the departure 
of the bridegroom for America. 


MapaME Norpica, who is still in England, will not, we understand, form 
part of the company engaged for the Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York, next season—doubtless to the sincere regret of its managers. 


Miss Syprt. SANDERSON has signed an engagement to sing at the Imperial 
Opera House, Vienna, next season, Esclar Monde being one of the pieces in 
which she is to appear. 


MapDAME Eretka GERSTER, who in 1877 was placed by a few London 
critics on a level with Madame Patti and Madame Nilsson, has fallen, we 
regret to say, upon evil days. Nine years ago her voice failed, and since 
that time she has lived in somewhat straitened circumstances. Now 
and then she goes on a concert tour, but generally without success. For 
the present she has settled in Bologna, there to educate her two children. 


Mr. WILLARD has been on a visit to Mr. Hall Caine in the Iste of Man, 
there to talk over the play which the former will produce in America dur- 
ing his coming tour. 

Mr. Tooxs is having yet another successful provincial tour. 

Mr. Witson Barrett was not idle during his recent holiday. He has 
turned The Sign of the Cross into a novel, and has completed his new drama, 
The Daughters of Babylon. 

Mr. WynpuaM, refreshed by a well-deserved holiday, returns to the 
Criterion in October, when Rosemary will be revived. 

Mrs. KEenDAL, with her husband, began a fourteen weeks tour at Blackpool 
on September 7th, the plays being Zhe Greatest of These—, A Scrap of 
Paper, The Queen’s Shilling, and The Ironmaster. 

The Little Genius in its revised form is greatly improved. The story is 
strengthened, and the additional numbers sung by Miss Florence St. John, 
together with other attractions recently added, will go far to insure it a 
term of success that was hardly expected on the first night. 


Ir is always agreeable to contemplate the performance of Mr. Clement 
Scott on the stage of dramatic criticism. Of late he has been more than 
usually funny, though not with the slightest intention is he so. In the 
Rocket, a new weekly paper, he hits out rather wildly at the stage of the 
present day, holding (with a plentiful supply of notes of exclamation) that 
we are all depressed by mediocrity, that the actor-manager ought to be 
abolished forthwith, and that—well, we must refer our readers to the 
articles themselves. Again, evidently as ignorant of the existence of 
Olivia and other fine plays as of the fact that female comedy writers are 
not a novelty, he solemnly enjoins those who are determined to dramatize 
a popular novel to do nothing of the kind. Probably the theatrical world 
has not yet reached an ideal state of perfection ; but it is needless to take 
Mr. Scott’s utterances at all seriously. What can ail him? He may now. 
be expected to write more in the same angry strain, especially in view of 
the recent article by Mr. Max Beerbohm in the Saturday Review on “ An 
Unhappy Poet.” 

Mr. Scorr tells us that a “leading actress” lately described blank verse 
to him as “rubbish,” and had as much contempt for Shakspere. “ She 
was too ill-educated and uncultured,” he adds, “to understand either.” 
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If;the actress should meet him in a dark lane, and is of a high spirit, the 
result of this comment might be very interesting to hear. 


“No one in England,” writes “Gawain,” “was more affected by the 
death of the younger Dickens than Mr. J. L. Toole. He seemed to see 
in him a link that bound him to the days when, at the advice of the elder 
Dickens, he adopted the stage as a profession. Mr. Toole came under the 
influence of Dickens at the very crucial point of his career. His dozen 
or more emphatic eccentricities are all in the Dickens spirit, and while 
they have no trace of conscious eccentricity, they could only have been 
inspired by the novelist. As some one said recently, ‘Mr. Toole may not 
look at life through the glasses of Dickens, but he seems to see it as one 
of Dickens’s characters would.’ Consciously or unconsciously, Mr. Toole 
has always embodied the Dickens spirit. Perhaps for that reason, his 
acting seems so deliciously rare and quaint to the present generation 
of theatregoers.” 

Mr. Epwarp Terry has been interviewed—not for the first time. “No,” 
he said, “I think I have no favourite part unless it is the latest. I was, 
of course, fond of Dick Phenyl] in Sweet Lavender. You cannot succeed in 
acting if you have favourite parts. You must treat them all fairly, like a 
family.” 

THE fatal accident at the Novelty Theatre has revived abroad the old 
discussion as to whether the actor should allow himself to be carried away 
by the excitement of the moment. “Iam convinced,” says M. Coquelin 
the elder, “that to be a great actor you must be able to govern yourself 
absolutely. The actor ought not to be subject to emotion. The pianist 
need not be in an agony of grief to play Beethoven or Chopin’s ‘ Dead 
March.’ An actor who fully experiences the passions of his part would 
probably play very badly. Emotion would break his voice; he could not 
make himself understood.” Very different is the view taken by M. 
Mounet-Sully, who, in one of his recent performances of Hamlet at the 
Théftre Francais, was so far moved in the play scene as to throw into the 
orchestra the fan which he had been waving before Ophelia. Of course, 
the question raised is one of compromise. 


Apropos of the first volume of a sumptuous work by Mr. Edwin O. Sachs 
and Mr. Ernest Woodrow, a good deal of nonsense has been talked as to 
the comparative merits of English and Continental opera houses and 
theatres. When a Government will spend over a million sterling in sub- 
sidizing such institutions, as that of Austro-Hungary has done, it will be 
time enough to talk of haste in the building of playhouses in London. 
After all, English private theatres built not by subsidies have been and are 
ahead of all the rabbit-traps abroad. Take, for instance, the Lyceum, on 
which a fortune has been spent by its present manager. 


Tue Rev. Canon Thompson, of Cardiff, is eloquent in praise of The Sign 
of the Cross. He points out that the treament of such a theme on the stage 
is absolutely right in principle, and that the theatre should be, conjointly 
with the Church, an instructor of the people in the highest things of life. 
“Mr. Barrett,” he adds, “ has a fine literary instinct, which has enabled him 
to put an intellectual and literary restraint upon his imagination. He is 
a thoughtful, refined, and scholarly man.” 


An esteemed contributor points out that we are getting too much on 
the stage of a particular sort of imitation. ‘“ Every time a London success 
is booked for touring,” he writes, “the company engaged sit in front at the 
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original production, and make a dead copy of every tone of voice, every 
gesture, and every facial expression of the ‘creators’ of the parts. Thus 
every time you strike one of these companies, instead of seeing the often 
really clever people engaged giving an independent performance, you see 
a batch of mere mimicry, which becomes irksome. In days when country 
folk did not often come to London, and London folk did not dash into the 
provinces, as is the case of late years, this ‘ parroting’ did not matter so 
much. Lately, however, many playgoers of different sorts are complaining 
of this sort of thing. It was very conspicuous in the touring company 
which brought For the Crown to the Camberwell Metropole, and especially 
in the case of the lady who played Mrs. Campbell’s part.” 


AN anecdote of Sir Joseph Barnby. At one of his Handel concerts a 
young contralto put in a high note instead of the less effective note 
prescribed. “Do you think you can improve upon such music as this ?’ 
the shocked conductor asked her. “Sir Joseph,” she replied, “I have an E, 
and I don’t see why I should not show it off.” “I believe,” rejoined 
Barnby, “ that you have two knees ; pray, however, do not show them cff 
here.” 

As an instance of the intolerance with which the drama and its 
professors were regarded in the provincial towns last century, the follow- 
ing letter from a Birmingham clergyman to the Lord Chamberlain must 
appeal to many actors who tind to-day that the lingering remnants of the 
old feeling militate seriously, against their best efforts in the smaller 
towns. “1777, February 15.—I understand that there has been a petition 
presented to the House of Commons for leave to bring in a Bill to license 
a theatre at Birmingham. I need not say anything to your lordship upon 
the propriety or impropriety of such a business, as I am conscious that 
you will view it in its proper light, and consider it as a thing which must 
be productive of idleness and dissipation. But I have the satisfaction to 
inform your lordship that the greatest part of the inhabitants are very 
averse to such a measure, and dread the licensing of a theatre as an evil 
which they would wish to prevent ; and from your wonted kindness to this 
town and its interests, I have presumed to beg the favour of your lord- 
ship to oppose the passing of such a Bill into law.” One of the reasons 
given why the said Bill should be rejected was “ because it will subject 
the inhabitants of Birmingham to the painful necessity of admitting 
players into the town, whether agreeable or disagreeable to the people ; 
as there will then remain no power, either to the inhabitants or civil magis- 
trate, to prevent their coming to act, or to correct any abuse which may 
arise from their acting.” 

Yet another suburban playhouse. The new theatre at Stratford, a very 
handsome building, was opened on August 3lst, with a performance by 
the Haymarket company of Henry IV. 

An eminent Midland journal writes of an article in our last issue :— 
“The question of dramatic criticism in the provinces is humorously and 
withal fairly discussed by Mr. Douglas Ginaodh, and whilst we agree that 
a large amount of excellent work is performed in this direction, it is 
equally true that the monetary limitations of the bulk of provincial 
newspaper proprietors are distinctly favourable to a perennial flow of 
mediocre sugar and water. To damn a performance as weak or vulgar 
at once raises the managerial hair, and to repeat the offence probably 
diverts the advertisements to the columns of a rival paper whose proprietor 
is prepared to supply treacle ad lib. for the necessary quid pro quo. 
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Most provincial newspaper critics could confirm Mr. Ginaodh’s experience 
as to the peculiar methods of many travelling and resident managers 


and agents in advance.” And not a few other papers have expressed 
themselves to the same effect. 


THE cry is “still they come.” New theatres are projected, Mr. Wynd- 
ham thinking of building one at the corner of Jermyn Street and the Hay- 
market. 

Mr. BeerBouHM TREE made a new departure at Islington last month 
by alternating Hotspur with Falstaff in the Henry JV. revival, Mr. Louis 
Calvert also sustaining both parts on alternate nights. Mr. Tree, as the 
fiery Percy, is described by the Observer as only indifferently good. It was 
a plucky attempt to grasp a part that Mr. Tree’s most ardent admirers 
would not have expected him to play, and the audience gave it a qualified 
approval. Shakspere was not so popular with the Islingtonians as 7'rilby ; 
that young lady in the previous week turned money away. 

Mr. Ricnarp Nortucort, the son of the dramatic critic of the Daily 
Chronicle, has written a Hungarian operetta entitled Balorah, which will 
possibly be produced in Buda-Pesth. 

The Zankiwank and the Bletherwitch is the title of a fantastic and 
whimsical fairy tale written by Mr. 8. J. Adair Fitz-Gerald, which Messrs. 
J. M. Dent & Co. are on the eve of publishing. Mr. Fitz Gerald is now en- 
gaged in dramatising the story for stage production during the coming 
winter season. 

Mr. Murray Carson began an autumn provincial tour at the Devon- 
shire Park Theatre, Eastbcurne, on Aug. 31st, with Rosemary. Inthis way 
provincial audiences are afforded an opportunity of witnessing a joint 
author in a part of his own creation. Mr. Carson’s performance as Sir 
Jasper Thorndyke ditfers in many respects from Mr. Wyndham's. His 
touch in the first three acts is a trifle weightier—upon him the burden of 
life seems to lie more heavily. Flaskes of humour there are, however, 
which serye to give abundant light and varicty to the reading. 

MapaMeE BeRnuHarp7’s latest acquisition is a “tragedy of modern life,” 
La Ville Morte, based by M. d’Annunzio upon a novel as yet unprinted. 


Cendrillon, the new opera by M. Massenet and M. Henri Kain, will be 
read at the Opéra Comique at the end of September. The composer, who 
has been taking a rest in the country, is to be present. 


MLLE. VAN ZANDT, after a long absence from Paris, is to reappear at the 
Opéra Comique for two months, beginning on November 20. 

M. CoquELtn the elder has gained an unexpected advantage in his con- 
test with the Comédie Frangaise. M. Rambaud, the Minister of Fine Arts, 
has decided that the player shall pay the fines incurred by him for his 
performances at the Porte St. Martin, with the law costs; shall lose -his 
retiring:pension so long as he remains away from the Rue de Richelieu, 
and shall deposit with the manager of the Maison de Moliére £4000, to be 
returned to him if he rejoins the company, but to be forfeited if he does 
not. Interest at the rate of three per cent. is to paid to him cn the amount. 
This is a settlement on M. Coquelin’s own terms, and it is not improbable 
that he will sacrifice the £4000 rather than lose his liberty. To some 
extent, therefore, the Moscow decree has become a dead letter. 

MADAME BERNHARDT used to enjoy the distinction of being the thinnest 
player on the stage. ‘“ Get behind your malacca cane,” said M. Coquelin, 
during a rehearsal, when she expressed a wish to hide herself from some- 
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one. Of this distinction, however, she was soon deprived by an American 
actor, Mr. Charles E. Fisher. He once played the apothecary in Romeo 
and Juliet, Miss Anderson being the heroine. On the following morning 
the Romeo asked the stage manager to select a fatter man. Mr. Fisher, 
he said, was so thin as to be virtually invisible. 


GoeETHE’s admirers are in a state of unspeakable joy over a discovery of 
very trifling importance. During his first visit to Italy in 1787-8, he fel 
madly in love with a beautiful Milanese, who, however, remembered that 
she was already betrothed. He took his disappointment to heart, as we 
may see from an autobiographical reference in his old age to the incident. 
Up to the present the identity of the fair Milanese has been unknown. 
Signor Valeri, the Roman librarian, has now ascertained that she was one 
Maddalena Ricci. In 1788 she married Giuseppe Volpato, son of the well- 
known engraver. Left a widow, she took unto herself a second husband in 
Francesco Finucci. She died at Rome in 1825, and was buried in the church 
of St. Pudentienne. Her grave may still be seen. 


Frav Katwarina Kuapsky, the German prima donna, died at Ham- 
burg on September 22nd, after a short but severe illness. She was tohave 
appeared in New York next winter. The daughter of a poor Hungarian 
shoemaker, she made a début in London, four years ago, as Fidelio, after- 
wards singing in Wagnerian operas. Though only thirty-one years of age, 
she had been thrice married. Her last husband was Herr Lohse, Sir 
Augustus Harris’s conductor at Drury Lane. As a dramatic soprano she 
deservedly held a high position here and in Germany. 

Mosictans of the old school continue to hold out against the influence of 
Wagner. Lately, in a speech respecting an application from the Berlin 
Academy of Music for an official subvention, Herr Joachim denounced the 
“ pseudo- progress of Bayreuth,” and warned his hearers against any undue 
encouragement thereof. Apropos of this, /reund recalls Rossini’s'dictum on 
Tannhauser. “You see,” he said, “these operas cannot be judged at a 
single hearing. Ihave heard Jannhéuser once. But I am unable to form 
an opinion about it, as I shall be unable to hear it a second time.” 


HERR JoacHI™ is justly proud of his abundant head of hair. Last year, 
in London, he had it trimmed by a bluff, outspoken barber, who knew him 
not. ‘“ That will do,” he said, almost as soon as the operation had begun. 
“ But,” remonstrated the barber, “ your hair is still much too long.” “ In- 
deed ?” “ Yes ; look inthe glass. Are you not like a poor orchestra fiddler ?” 


Signor ALEXANDER SALVINI is now at his father’s Italian villa, and is 
recovering from a rather serious attack of illness. 

A curious type of theatre-maniac died not long ago in Florence. In his 
appreciation of the drama and of music he had no equal, and he made no 
distinction of schools. Until lately he never missed a first night, whether the 
play was neworold. Suddenly, however, he was no longer seen in his usual 
post. Hehad bidden his last farewell to the play, not because he was old, but 
because the theatre was no longer what it used to be. When any new 
work was mentioned to him he would only shake his head and say: “I 
would rather not see it,” and he did not see it. But he would read 
attentively all the bills on the walls, the criticisms which appeared in the 
papers, and so forth; also, he would smoke his after-dinner cigar at the 
theatre doors, count all the people who entered, and look quite triumphant 
when he thought that the receipts were good. Often he would remain 
outside the theatre until the performance was over. He would no longer 
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enter a theatre, but the theatre he could not leave as long as he had strength 
to drag himself to it. ; 

THE cry for protection in matters of art has again been raised on the 
other side of the Atlantic. The New York Musical Age, in an article on 
“America for Americans,” discusses “the craze for patronising foreign 
artists, the eagerness with which people rush to hear them, and 
the liberality with which great fortunes are flung at their feet. A 
singer or instrumentalist has only to elicit applause in London or Paris 
or Berlin, and secure judicious publication of the fact in the United States, 
to come here and draw immense crowds, pocket fabulous numbers of 
dollars, and return home with a bank account that could not have been 
accumulated in double the length of time in any other country 
on the face of the earth. This disposition to follow up foreign artists, 
and pay extravagant tribute to reputation earned abroad, is so well 
known that European singers and players look upon the United States as 
a vast treasureland which is a legitimate field for extortion and fortune- 
hunting. They come here and demand two or three times the remu neration 
they can get anywhere else ; we weakly yield ; und they go back to their 
homes with the spoils. Meanwhile, American artists suffer from neglect, 
or at the best manage merely to ‘get along, while those who in many 
cases are less deserving carry away the rewards of foreign fame and 
shrewd advertising.” 

MapaME Bernuwarpr has something to say on this subject. She writes 
to the Musical Age :-—“I regret that you have no Conservatoire as yet. 
Many of your men and women only need a little training to become good 
artists. If you had a Conservatoire in America there would be no room 
here for foreign companies, and some of your young actresses would soon 
develop into ‘stars’ of the first magnitude. A little training, with their 
natural grace and love of the esthetic to help it, would enrich America 
with the best artists in the world. How is it that there are not a few rich, 
influential people to found a Conservatoire? I do not know if I shall 
ever come back to America, but if I do, I most devoutly hope my dream 
will have been realised. In the name of your young artists I ery for ‘a 
Conservatoire! a Conservatoire!’ I make this appeal for the sake of the 
American stage, which should and could support itself. I make it on 
behalf of American literature and of American authors, some of whom, 
despite their real and sterling talent, cannot now get their plays inter- 
preted. I make it, lastly, in the name of this public, which is longing to 
applaud its own artists and its own writers.” 


Peruaps the best comment on the cry raised by the Musical Age is 
supplied in a letter to that paper from a Chicago professor. “Clamouring 
to-day for the supremacy of American art in America—I mean shutting 
ourselves, under the guise of patriotism, within the Chinese walls of a 
monstrous complacency and ill-advised egotism—would effectually,” he 
writes, “ put an end to all art, American and foreign. Music is becoming 
more and more cosmopolitan. The absorption of nationalities in the 
crucible of genius pervades the whole field of art. There never has been 
in Europe any discrimination against foreign artists. Gluck, Meyerbeer, 
Rossini were idolised in France, as Handel was in England. Wagner is to- 
day the god of musical Paris, The Conservatoires of the Old World have 
professors from all countries. I am yet to hear of the country which at 
any time of its existence insisted upon having programmes exclusivel 
made up of native talent.” 
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AN account of the weekly salaries received by well-known singers in 
London and New York has recently been published. The following is of 
interest :— 








London. New York, 

Jean de Reszké a3: $a ... 500 dols. 1,250 dols. 
Edouard de Reszké ... ts iss! S04, 800 ,, 
Plangon as ide ee Aes ne 500 ,, 
Melba ... es wie se eo ae 1,500 ,, 
Calvé ... “as odk bee «se, (500: ',, 1,200 ,, 
Nordica dee a ea. ost Re as 800 ,, 
Eames ... ies me ee a 800 _,, 
Saville ... oa eae eed | 300 ,, 

Totals ... ont ... 2,700 dols. 7,150 dols. 


Mr. JosePpH JEFFERSON is about to start upon a tour which includes 
what to him is practically new territory, and which will last about four- 
teen weeks. Not without a pang will he quit his place at Buzzard’s Bay, 
with its water front of no less than one mile and a quarter. His love of 
the stage, however, is as keen as ever. 


WE much regret to hear of the death of Mr. James Lewis, which 
occurred in New York early in September. He was a valuable member 
of Mr. Augustin Daly’s company, chiefly as funny old men in a fix, but 
also as Tcuchstone, Sir Toby Belch, Grumio, and Launce. He was about 
sixty years of age. : 

Mr. Daty will present Much Ado About Nothing this season, with Miss 
Rehan as Beatrice. Henry IV. will also be given, with Mr. Charles Rich- 
man as Prince Hal. 

It is reported that M. Lasalle, the baritone, who retired from the stage two 
years ago to go into business, will sing again in America this winter. 

Miss OLGA NETHERSOLE will appear in Boston on October 9th in Mr. 
H. V. Esmond’s new play, My Lady Virtue. 

Sue, by Bret Harte and Mr. T. Edgar Pemberton, has achieved good 
success in America. 

Mr. Harrison Fiske, we are pleased to hear, has recovered from his 
long illness, and is again actively editing the New York Mirror. 

Mr. Cuartes Bertram, the conjurer, has been engaged by Mr. Charles 
Frohman to support Mr. Albert Chevalier at the Garrick Theatre, 
New York. 

Miss MINNIE Fiske has secured the sole rights of Mr. Hardy’s drama- 
tisation of his novel, 7’ess of the D’ Urbervilles. 

Trilby has exhausted its popularity in America. “What,” asks 
the New York Spirit, “has become of the novel that was so 
wonderful to persons who had not read Miirger and Thackeray? What 
has become of the dramatisation of T’rilby that was going to surpass Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin in permanent popularity ? How many people read the 7'rilby 
novel now? How many 7’rilby companies are preparing to go on the road 
this season? Never was a fad more foolish, aud never did a fad of the 
same extent have a more speedy and inglorious ending.” 

Ir the New York Spirit is not joking, Mr. Robert Hilliard, the American 
actor, has secured a huge advertisement at a minimum of expense. 
Entering a Lexington-avenue car by mistake, he transferred himself to a 
car in Twenty-third-street, and refused to pay another fare. The car was 
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stopped, a crowd collected, Mr. Hilliard was arrested, reporters came in 

swarms, the papers had long accounts of the affair, with pictures of the 

actor, the conductor, the policeman, the car, the assemblage, and the great 

city generally. “ At the regular rates,” says the Spirit, “such an advertis- 

ing display would have cost about 50,000 dollars; it did not cost Mr. 

Hilliard an extra five cents. Losing dogs or diamonds is nothing to this.” 
Mr. Bronson Howarp has returned from London to New York. 


THE death is announced of Professor Crouch, the author of ‘“‘ Kathleen 
Mavourneen,” at the age of ninety. His career had been singularly 
varied. He was by turns an actor, a musician, a singer, a sailor, a foundry- 
man, a journalist, a composer, a conductor, a soldier, and a teacher. He 
played the ’cello in the Drury Lane orchestra in the twenties; he was 
a soloist at the funeral of William IV. and at the coronation of Queen 
Victoria ; he conducted at the old Astor-place Opera House in New York. 
Of late years he had lived in America, after fighting on the side of the 
South. He died in poverty. 

Boston can boast of possessing a wag. He has just brought out a 
musical dictionary. Some of his definitions are almost Johnsonian in 
satirical intention. “A Conservatory,” he says, “is a school for music 
where four or more students are taught all manner of instruments at the 
same time. At some Conservatories holes are bored in the doors, so that, 
if the trustees come along during lesson hours, they may see that the 
students are embracing their opportunities, and not their professors ” 
“Chopin: A Polish pianist and composer, who exercised a peculiar fasci- 
nation over young ladies of rank from his ability to play strictly in time 
with one hand while he indulged in the ‘tempo rubato’ with the other. 
His waltzes, polonaises, nocturnes, berceuses, and other forms of piano 
composition are expressive of sentimental moods, and are much affected 
by young women without the ability to render them properly.” 











